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THE ANCIENT SYRIAN CHURCH OF INDIA 


A Contemporary Picture 
by 


- 


T. PAUL VERGHESE 


Eleven richly caparisoned elephants, restless with a festive sense of 
expectancy, their wrought gold and bright silk gaily gleaming in the 
hot afternoon sun ; down the sloping hill on which they stood and for 
an undefined half-mile all around, a spreading mass of humanity esti- 
mated at 200,000, clad mostly in white, but dotted here and there with 
Indian saris ranging in colour from bright orange to cool blue — the 
vision suggested some giant queen resplendent in her crown jewels and 
coronation robes. 

A hundred large processional crosses in solid silver and pure gold, 
carried by lean men in white dhotis and half-sleeve shirts, stood at 
regular intervals all along the three-mile route from the main road to 
the courtyard of Mar Athanasius College half-way up the hill, where 
a large pandal erected on bamboo poles, thatched with woven cocoanut- 
palm leaves and rather ostentatiously and not too tastefully decorated 
with varied flowers and paper festoons, stood ready to receive the 
Imperial Visitor. Between each of the processional crosses at regular 
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intervals along both sides of the country road, red and green church 
umbrellas and processional banners — more than a thousand of them 
— had already drawn to themselves the less ambitious away from the 
blazing sun. 

The place: an obscure village called Kothamangalam, some 1500 
miles southwest of New Delhi, in the small Indian State of Kerala, 
notorious for having let the Communist party come to power through 
democratic processes. The people: the ancient community of Syrian 
Christians in South India, traditionally believed to have been con- 
verted by the Apostle Thomas. The occasion: the welcome extended 
by one of the Syrian Christian Colleges to the Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, the only ruling monarch of the Oriental Orthodox Churches. 


The History of the People 


As one of the very few surviving ancient Churches in the Far East, 
preserving many ancient customs, the Malabar Christians, as they are 
often called, have attracted the attention of many visitors, and those 
among the delegates to the WCC General Assembly this year at New 
Delhi who can afford the time and the money are likely to be drawn 
south to Kerala. The scenic beauty of the State, picturesque with its 
ricepaddies and cocoanut groves, green mountains and cool back- 
waters, is second only to Kashmir in India. 

But the people of the State, 35% of whom are Christians of one 
sort or another, are its most fascinating aspect. In 1952 the nineteenth 
centenary of the founding of the Church by the Apostle Thomas was 
observed, though there is no conclusive evidence yet for the presence of 
Thomas in India. On the trade route with Persia and Syria, the Malabar 
Coast was readily accessible to ‘the Apostle, and Palestinian and Syrian 
communities had settled in India in the early centuries of our era. 

Until the sixteenth century the Malabar Church seems to have come 
alternately under the jurisdiction of the West Syrian or East Syrian 
Churches. In 1599, during the Portuguese rule in India, the Malabar 
Church was brought into the Roman communion, thanks to the strong 
will and unusual tactics of the Portuguese Archbishop Alexis de Menezes, 
who had the whole of his nation’s military strength at his disposal. 
The whole Syrian Church revolted against Portuguese domination and 
Papal supremacy in 1653. Many, however, who had come out of the 
Roman Communion went back again because the Syrians did not then 
have validly consecrated bishops. 
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In 1836, as a result of the influence of English Missionaries, a group 
left the Syrian Church which had by this time been able to regularise 
their ministry through the West Syrian Church. It is unfortunate that 
the contacts with Western Missionaries Catholic and Protestant so 
directly led to schisms in the Church. The Malabar Church’s attitude 
towards the Western Church still bears the marks of these early expe- 
riences. 

In 1887, another group within the Syrian Church which had come 
under the influence of Western Protestant Evangelical thought, broke 
away from the Church with the intention of restoring what they con- 
ceived to be the original purity of doctrine, and constituted themselves 
the Mar Thoma Church. This year (1961) a more conservatively Evan- 
gelical group within the Mar Thoma Church has separated yet again 
to form “The St. Thomas Evangelical Church of India.” 

In 1930, another group within the Syrian Orthodox Church, led by 
an ascetic Bishop called Mar Ivanios, went into the Roman Communion 
to constitute the “Malankara Rite.” 

A jurisdictional schism which began in 1910 within the Syrian Ortho- 
dox Church over the issue of the administrative authority of the Church 
in Syria over the Indian Church has recently been healed, though a 
great deal of bad blood still remains. 


Organisation 

The Syrian Orthodox Church of India is today a body of about 
850,000 souls in some five hundred parishes with fourteen bishops. 
The Senior Bishop is called Catholicos. The present incumbent of the 
See at Kottayam is a devout and distinguished 87 year old prelate 
called Mar Basilios. 

The Church, one of the group called Monophysites or the Oriental 
Orthodox Churches, is in communion only with the Jacobite Church 
of Syria, the Coptic Church of Egypt, the Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
and the dispersed Armenian Orthodox Church. 

Though they have great affinity with the Byzantine Orthodox Church 


of Greece and the Slav countries in matters of faith and worship, they 
are not in communion with the latter. The main difference is in the 
terminology used to denote the relationship between the divine and 
human natures in the Incarnate Lord. While Byzantine Orthodoxy 
prefers to speak of this mystery in the words approved at the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 that Christ is “to be acknowledged in two natures, 
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unconfused, unconverted, undivided, unseparated,” the Malabar Chris- 
tians, along with their fellow-Monophysites, speak of the one Person 
of Jesus Christ as having only one divine-human nature rather than 
two natures. The problem in 451 appears to have been misunderstand- 
ings caused not only by the divergent meanings ascribed by different 
peoples to the word “nature” (physis), but also by the resentment of 
the ancient Sees of Antioch and Alexandria at the tendency of the 
Churches of Constantinople and Rome to use their influence with the 
Imperial power to assert their own supremacy over the whole Church. 
There is growing agreement among Western scholars today that the Christ- 
ology of the Monophysites can no longer be regarded as unorthodox. 

The administrative pattern of the Malabar Church happily combines 
episcopal, presbyterial and congregational elements. The Bishops, 
revered as spiritual leaders and followed in doctrinal matters, seldom 
interfere in the local administration of the parish. This is in the hands 
of a committee of 5 to 15 members elected democratically every year by 
the laity. Important local decisions are taken by the parish association, 
which is constituted of all adult males in the parish presided over by 
the senior priest. The treasurer and the secretary of the Parish Associa- 
tion are invariably always elected from among the laymen. The priests 
lead in worship, administer the sacraments, and take care of the spiritual 
needs of the parish. The sermon can be preached by the Bishop, a priest, 
a deacon or a layman. 

The final authority for the administration of the property of the whole 
church is vested in the laity who elect a priest and two laymen from 
each parish as their delegates to the Malankara Association. A manag- 
ing committee, again consisting of sixteen laymen qnd eight priests, is 
elected by the Association, and holds responsibility, along with the 
bishops, for the day to day administration of the funds of the Church. 

The Catholicos presides in the Episcopal Synod and consecrates 
Bishops. In all important matters he acts with the approval of the 
Episcopal Synod and as their spokesman. The Synod has the respon- 
sibility for the teaching of the true faith and the maintenance of a good 
Christian life within the Church. 


Spiritual Life 
Along with other Eastern Churches the Malabar Church ascribes 


primacy to worship over dogma or Christian activity. Doctrine and 
activity are in no wise considered unimportant; rather Eucharistic 
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worship is deemed the most characteristic and fundamental expression 
of both doctrine and activity. Intellectual and moral truth are both 
summed up in the Holy Qurbana and stem from it. In the Liturgy of 
the Word God’s gracious offer to mankind in Jesus Christ is made 
present by the Holy Spirit. In response to this promise, the Church 
offers herself to God in the bread and the wine, along with the eternal 
offering of Jesus Christ on Calvary. And God, accepting the offering, 
offers Himself to us in the Body and the Blood, so that we may live 
the Divine Incarnate life of service in the world. 

All this has not always been conceptually comprehended by the 
Malabar Christians. Their adherence to the Eucharist and the Liturg- 
ical Year, rather than articulate doctrinal teaching, alone has enabled 
them to maintain the Christian truth in their long history of isolated 
existence. Sunday worship and the observation of the Christian year 
have together formed their conscious as well as unconscious minds. 

The Eucharistic Liturgy of the Malabar Church lacks the artistic and 
musical beauty of Byzantine worship. Until some thirty years ago 
Syriac used to be the liturgical language. Today this Church is unique 
among the Orthodox Communions in that her worship is entirely in the 
modern vernacular (Malayalam, a Dravidian tongue). About a third 
of the Liturgy is said or sung with one voice by the whole congregation. 

Family prayers, morning and evening, constitute another aspect of 
the traditional strength of the Malabar Church. The present writer 
remembers how as a child he could not hope to get breakfast or supper 
if he was not present at prayers. Morning prayers used to be said by 
the whole family together, and usually took about an hour, beginning 
often at 6.00 a.m. During Lent and Holy Week it took longer. The 
recent tendency towards urban patterns of living has made it difficult 


for parents or children to find time for morning prayers ; evening pray- 
ers are still current in most homes. 


Parents used to instruct their children in the faith, but here again, 
new patterns are changing old traditions. The Sunday School move- 
ment has now taken over the instruction of children. The Martha 
Mariam Samajam provides religious education and opportunities for 
Christian service for the women of the Church. Organised Christian 
work among University students has been a vital factor of the Church’s 
life for the last 53 years. The youth movement is younger. There are 
several Church journals in the vernacular. Books available are limited 
in number and not of too high quality. 
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Priests are comparatively well educated by Orthodox standards, but 
theological training has not yet been able to attain to western standards 
of scholarship. The clergy are allowed to marry, though Bishops are 
always celibate. There is no dearth of educated candidates for the 
ministry as is often the case in other Eastern churches. 


Relationship with the non-Christian Society 


Sympathetic foreign visitors have often said that the evangelisation 
of India is primarily the responsibility of this Church which is not 
tainted with the odium of being western. The Church as a whole has 
failed to take the missionary task to heart. Having become stratified 
as a caste, it cannot readily assimilate new converts. 

The major exception is the missionary order called “The Servants 
of the Cross.” Founded and headed by Bishop Mar Eustathius, an 
austere saint with a crusading spirit, this society has baptized about 
25,000 souls, mostly from among the untouchables. The removal of 
untouchability by law and the Indian Government’s great interest in 
their social uplift have combined to make conversion no longer so 
attractive to these once down-trodden peoples. 

The people of the Church are highly literate by Indian standards. 
One observer has said, possibly with some exaggeration, that this Church 
has more College graduates per thousand of the population than any 
other Church anywhere in the world. Unfortunately this College educa- 
tion is of a perfunctory kind, and equips the graduate only for white 
collar jobs, of which there are never enough for all. The high incidence 
of educated unemployment leads to bitter criticism of society — the kind 
of social criticism and bitterness that works too easily into the hands 
of any political party with a programme for revolution. Several of the 
Church’s best laymen once turned to Marxism, but have latterly begun 
to show signs of disillusionment. 

But the Church as a church, has not yet been able to grapple with 
the problems posed by rapid social and political change. Membership 
in the World Council of Churches and the large number of priests and 
laymen trained in the West have brought new ideas, but these remain 
alien to the general milieu of the Church. Assimilation is bound to 
take at least a generation. But unless a fresh blast of the Holy Spirit 


raises up leaders of high spiritual calibre, the intellectual ferment can 
cause more disruption than new life. 





LAW, POLITY, AND THE REUNION 
OF THE CHURCH: 


The emerging conflict between law and theology in America 
by 


WILLIAM STRINGFELLOW 


I. LAW AND THE CHURCHES IN AMERICA: the presumption of 
Christian Disunity 


The uneasiness in the churches in the United States about their 
division and disunity has reached a stage that portends crucial issues 
for the law. To anyone who does not believe in God, the guilt so evident 
among the churches because of their separation from each other must 
seem a bit ironical. The churches in the United States have never been 
more populated, more prosperous, more popular. The people have 
never been more inclined to support, whatever the reasons, a multiplicity 
of churches and sects and seances and religious sciences. The politicians 
and the legislators have never thought more positively, albeit never 
less critically, of religion, “spiritual values,” and even of the name of 


God. 


A. THE CONCERN FOR UNITY AMONG THE CHURCHES 


Though it appears that religious societies of almost any sort could 
survive and thrive at the present time, it is the churches which are the 
largest in communicant strength and the most important in economic 
resources and political influence and national status — those in a sense 
most able to survive on their own — who bespeak the most sober con- 
cern for the recovery of the unity of the Church. 


The most publicized expression in America of that concern recently, 
has been, of course, the call of Pope John XXIII for an Ecumenical 
Council. The size and cohesion of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States makes the prospective deliberations of the Ecumenical 
Council of enormous significance to all the churches in America. 
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Since the formation of the World Council of Churches, the Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox member churches of the Council in the United 
States have been dealing with some of the specific issues of their separa- 
tions relating both to the doctrine of the faith and the government of the 
church. 

The last thirty years have witnessed a number of mergers of denom- 
inations, especially where divisions have been more a matter of sociology 
than either doctrine or polity. In 1931, for example, the Congregational 
Christian Churches were constituted of the Congregational Church, 
with its origins in Pilgrim New England, and the Christian Church, a 
denomination which began in the revivals of the late eighteenth century 
in the midwest. In 1939, the Methodist Church, which like some other 
bodies had been divided in the Civil War, reunited. The Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America 
united as the Evangelical and Reformed Church in 1934. 

The concern among the major denominations for the reunion of the 
Church has been serious, but not always amiable. Where efforts toward 
union have attempted to deal with differences in ecclesiastical polity, 
the debilitating factionalism of Christian disunity has been exposed. 
Unmindful evidently of the admonition of the Apostle Paul that “to 
have lawsuits at all with one another is defeat for you,” (I Cor. 6. 7) 
factions disputing polity have resorted to the civil courts to try to bar 
reunion. When the Congregational Christian Churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, both denominations the results of former 
mergers, negotiated a plan of union in spite of the differences in the 
polities of the two groups, a faction in the Congregational Christian 
denomination brought suit in New York to prevent the union. 

When the concern for unity is pressed with such seriousness that 
fundamental differences have to be faced, the temptation for the churches 
has been to look to the law to preserve their disunity. 


B. THe HISTORICITY OF AMERICAN LAW 


It is a common observation, as Leo Pfeffer says, “to note that the 
Constitution is a living document, “which, along with the Bill of Rights, 
remains “viable and vigorous” because it “can be reinterpreted to meet 
the needs of contemporary generations.” * The same is essential to the 


1 See Prerrer, The Case for separation, in Religion in America 78 (1958). 
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maturity and wisdom of statutory law, especially, perhaps, where 
statutory law deals with matters closely related to constitutional provi- 
sions. Law needs to listen to history, not only to recollect what hap- 
pened in the past, nor to enshrine the needs and prejudices of ancestors, 
but also to be responsive to contemporary life, and to evaluate the 
present necessities. Where the law is static or abstract it becomes both 
obsolete and superstitious. 

The laws of the states dealing with religious societies are under con- 
straint to uphold the separation of church and state and the free exercise 
of religion. The conception of separation and religious liberty is rooted 
deeply in the history of early America and in the history of the multi- 
plication of denominations there. Recalling both is essential to an 
appraisal of law and polity in the light of the renewed concern for the 
reunion of the Church. But the matter does not end there: the con- 
temporary situation among the churches and the nature of the unity 
the churches seek, as well as the factions in society which have no church, 
must be taken into account. 


C. LAW AND RELIGIOUS PLURALISM IN THE COLONIES 


In colonial America church and state were not separated. In the 
charter colonies in New England, which had substantial freedom in 
managing their internal affairs, the Congregational Churches became 
the legal establishment. The New England Puritans were perhaps most 
influenced in their principle of joinder of church and state by Calvin’s 
plan for theocratic government in Geneva, but there was also the 
influence of the Anglican heritage. 

In the middle and southern colonies, which were managed by pro- 
prietary boards in England commissioned by the Crown, the established 
church was the Church of England. Yet there was no pretension of 
theocratic government in the Anglican establishment. Establishment 
just meant tax support of the church and the clergy. The view of some 
scholars is that the more liberal establishment in the southern colonies 
which had, paradoxically, the least political freedom from England, is 
attributable mainly to economics. Dean Willard Sperry points out? that 
when the influx of English settlers began to diminish, the proprietary 
colonies needed settlers regardless of their religious beliefs and recruited 


1 In Religion in America (1945). 
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them from among persecuted sectarians on the Continent. In 1691, 
when Virginia sought a charter in England for the College of William 
and Mary, it was represented to the Lord of the Treasury that, just as 
Massachusetts had Harvard, Virginia needed a seminary for the train- 
ing of ministers and the saving of souls. The Lord of the Treasury is 
reported to have replied, “Souls ! Damn your souls ; make tobacco.” ! 
Somewhat later, in 1750, the issue arose in Virginia of the recognition 
of the Presbyterians in the colony. The established church opposed 
recognition, but the Lords of Trade in London told the Council of 
Virginia : 
A free exercise of religion... is essential to... enriching and improv- 
ing a Trading Nation, it should ever be held sacred in His Majesties 


Colonies. We must therefore recommend it to your care, that nothing 
be done which can in the least affect that great point. * 


The liberal establishment of Virginia and the theocracy of Massa- 
chusetts were the two chief precedents in church-state policy in the 
colonies, but the situations of those persecuted for religious belief or 
suffering civil disabilities because of religious dissent should be noted. 
Exiles, mainly non-conforming Puritans, from the charter colonies in 
New England founded the Naragansett Bay colony.* And though they 
boasted of religious freedom, they had little toleration of Roman Cath- 
olics. Catholics migrated to Maryland, while the Quakers, who appear 
to have been the only ones who actually suffered execution for their 
beliefs, had their asylum in Pennsylvania.‘ 

Economic necessity, diversity of nationality among the settlers, the 
multiplication of sects through migration and because of persecution in 
the colonies, the emergence of indigenous nationalism in the Revolution 
— the entanglement of such factors as these set the stage for the separa- 
tion of church and state in America. 


D. LAW AND RELIGIOUS PLURALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By 1775 establishment was formally the case in three of the New 
England colonies, in four counties of New York and five southern 
colonies. The New England establishments were Congregational, the 


1 Op. cit., p. 36. 
2 Op. cit., p. 37. 
3 See MECKLIN, The Story of American Dissent (1934). 


* See Berry, The Society of Friends in America, in The American Church of the Prot- 
estant Heritage (1953) 
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rest Anglican. Any attempt at a policy of establishment in the new 
nation could only have been advanced by one or the other of these 
churches, and neither was strong enough to prevail in that in the Con- 
gress. Neither would have agreed to recognize the other, anyway, it 
appears. 

Moreover, the sentiment against establishment was strong among 
the leaders in the making of the Constitution. George Washington was 
anxious that America “never again ... see .. religious disputes carried 
to such a pitch as to endanger the peace of society.”' Jefferson was 
the author of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and its 
precedent in abolishing religious tests for public office was followed 
in the Constitution. Madison proposed the Bill of Rights with the 
First Amendment policy of no establishment and religious liberty. 

Though separation of church and state was the federal policy with 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights, establishment remained in some 
states until 1833. Significantly, it expired then in Massachusetts because 
of schism between Congregationalists who confessed the Trinity and 
the Unitarians : the Trinitarians finally refused to pay taxes to support 
the schismatics. 

By the time the last vestiges of establishment in the states had been 
ended, new forces were at work in the expansion and settlement of the 
nation which abetted the multiplication of denominations as, indeed, 
Madison anticipated when he said, “In a free government the security 
for religious rights consists in a multiplicity of sects.” * The latest 
analysis of the forces spawning the fragmentation of the Church in 
America is “The Social Sources of Denominationalism” by H. Richard 
Niebuhr (1957). Dr. Niebuhr points out these factors: (1) the stratifica- 
tion of the Church according to economic class and the control of 
property, (2) the impact of nationalism and of immigration dividing 
the Church in America according to foreign origin, (3) the significance 
of sectionalism at first in the conquest and settlement of the continent 
and later in the growth of provincialism and sectional churches, (4) the 
racial division and segregation of the churches. 

The interplay and the power of these influences in the multiplication 
of denominations in America are what, according to Dr. Niebuhr, the 
churches must confront in any serious search for unity. 


1 PFEFFER, op. cit., p. 60 
2 SpeRRY, op. cit., p. 54 
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“The evil of denominationalism lies in the conditions which make 
the rise of sects desirable and necessary: in the failure of the churches 
to transcend the social conditions which fashion them into caste-organ- 
izations, to sublimate their loyalties to standards and institutions only 
remotely relevant if not contrary to the Christian ideal, to resist the 
temptation of making their own self-preservation and extension the 
primary object of their endeavor.” * 


Denominationalism represents, Dr. Niebuhr argues, “the moral failure 
of Christianity.” 


“It would not be true to affirm that the denominations are not religi- 
ous groups with religious purposes, but it is true that they represent the 
accommodations of religion to the caste system. They are emblems, 
therefore, of the victory of the world over the church, of the seculariza- 
tion of Christianity, of the church’s sanction of that divisiveness which 
the church’s gospel condemns.” * 


Calculations of the extent of denominationalism in the United States 
at the present time vary because of differences in reporting techniques 
and the like, but by any calculation the separatism of the churches is 
staggering. (Dr. Frank Mead figures that there are nearly 100,000,000 
members of 295,000 local churches in 266 distinct denominations and 


sects at the present time.)* Mr. Madison would, I suppose, be pleased, 
but the issue for the churches is that Saint Paul would be scandalized. 
(Compare Eph. 4. 1-16; Col. 3. 12-15; Rom. 12. 3-8.) 


E. LAW AND POLITy : APPEASEMENT OR PREFERENCE ? 


The simplest interpretation of the American policy of separation 
and religious liberty is that such is the only practical accommodation 
that could be made to the diversity of churches when the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights were adopted. And the obvious corollary to 
that is that the appeasement of denominationalism is extraordinarily 
more necessary today. Toleration is supposed to be the adjustment 
between pluralism and freedom in a democratic society. Neutralism 
is the guarantee of freedom of religion. Among a host of others, such 
was the observation of Lord Bryce: 





Op. cit., p. 21. 
2 Op. cit., p. 25. 
% See Handbook of Denominations in the United States (1957), pp. 216-224. 
See REINHOLD NIEBUHR, A note on pluralism, in Religion in America, 42-50 (1958). 
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“It is accepted as an axiom by all Americans that civil power ought 
to be not only neutral and impartial as between different forms of faith, 
but ought to leave these matters entirely on one side, regarding them 
no more than it regards the artistic or literary pursuits of the citizens. 
There seems to be no two opinions on this subject in the United States.” * 


American religious life and the policy of the law toward the churches, 
it is true, has been and, on the whole, is, as Dean Sperry describes it, 
“rankly individualistic.” * In his celebrated letter to the Danbury 
Baptists, Thomas Jefferson — who refused to join a church — wrote : 


“Believing with you that religion is a matter which lies solely between 
man and his God, that he owes account to none other for his faith or 
his worship, that the legislative powers of government reach actions only, 
and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the 
whole American people which declared that their legislature should 
‘make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,’ thus building a wall of separation between church 
and state.” * 


But it is not supportable that this view is neutralism toward religious 
belief. It is, on the contrary, an article of the peculiar theology of Prot- 
estant dissent as it is developed in America. It represents a preference 
in the law for a particular theology and, for that matter, for a specific 
polity. That is a polity which, I suggest, prizes disaffection and disunity 
in the churches, and the polity most gravely threatened by the prospect 
of the reunion of the Church. In short, a presumption in favour of 
Christian disunity is embodied in the law. 

Mark De Wolfe Howe has said that the policy in the law of separa- 
tion and religious freedom rests on theological presuppositions incon- 
sistent with real neutrality among denominations. 

“Those who support the thesis that each man should be left free of 
government to follow the faith which his mind and heart prefer, very 
generally, if not invariably, have in religion, abandoned the belief that 
an ultimate truth has been revealed for all... (this thesis) generally 
bespeaks a Protestant, and very frequently a skeptical, attitude toward 
the ‘truths’ of religion.” * 

Leo Pfeffer points out that the concept of separation and religious 
liberty united two forces in America, the same forces suggested by 


Bryce, The American Commonwealth, p. 766 (3rd ed., 1894). 
Religion in America (1945), p. 9 
3 PaporerR, The Complete Jefferson (1943), pp. 518-519 
Katz, The Case for Religious Liberty, in Religion in America (1958), p. 113. 
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Howe as Protestant and skeptical, namely Protestant dissent and secular 
humanism.’ He cites the advocacy of separation on theological grounds 
by Roger Williams, among several other early Baptist leaders. For 
example, John Leland of Virginia wrote that “government has no more 
to do with religious opinions of men than with the principles of math- 
ematics,”” a statement which seems not to have been borne out either 
in the realm of religion or mathematics.? 

That religion is a private affair, radically individualistic, is perhaps 
the singular affirmation of the churches of congregational polity in 
America. “According to the polity of Congregationalism (i.e. Inde- 
pendency), which was the pattern of church life in the New England 
colonies, any group of like-minded and professed believers have the 
right to organize themselves into a church.” * It is that very notion, 
basic to the polity of Protestant dissent, supported politically by the 
secular humanists, that is the rationalization of separation of church 
and state and of religious liberty. That notion in the law is theologically 
partisan, in spite of the gloss of neutralism in which it is sometimes 
defended. That is a notion, indeed, which encourages disunity in the 
Church. It is a notion that must be challenged in so far as the Church 
overcomes the “moral failure” of its denominationalism. 


II. POLITY AND LAW: the variations in denominational polities 


The separation of church and state in the United States does not 
mean, of course, a policy of absolute isolation of religion and govern- 
ment, either institutionally or substantively. As Professor Wilbur 
G. Katz said, “In determining the limits of constitutional separation, 
it is the concept of religious freedom which provides the criterion. The 
principle of church-state separation is an instrumental principle.” * But 
separation does categorize the matters in which the law has contact 
with the churches. Generally the law professes no concern for the 
doctrine of churches, but it is frequently concerned with the government 
of the churches, with the polities of the denominations. The law sup- 
poses that theology and polity are severable. 








1 PFEFFER, op. cit., p. 61; see also RemnHOLD NieBunr, Pious and Secular America 
(1958), pp. 1-13. 

2 PFEFFER, op. cit., p. 63. 

% SPERRY, op. cit., p. 9. 

4 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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A. THE POLITIES OF THE DiIvipDED CHURCH 


Though the Church in the United States is divided as much as it is, 
most denominations and sects adhere to some variation of one of the 
three common polities — episcopal, presbyterial, or congregational. One 
study classifies ninety-nine groups with a congregational polity, seventy- 
nine with an episcopal government, and fifty-two with a presbyterial 
system, with four bodies which have a military type of organization, 
like the Salvation Army, and the remaining denominations either un- 
classified or, one suspects, unclassifiable.’ Population-wise, more 
American church members belong to denominations governed according 
to episcopal polity than both congregational and presbyterial combined. 

In churches of episcopal polity, the Bishop is the primary governor 
of the church and guardian of its faith and discipline. In no instance, 
however, does the Bishop exercise absolute authority or unrestrained 
discretion : 


“(The Bishop) acts within a framework of doctrine and law that 
has been transmitted through the Church’s life across the centuries, and 
it is his duty to adhere to the Church’s teaching as he has received it. 
He is subject to the authority and discipline of his brother bishops, and 
to a pastoral relationship with his clergy and people which places impor- 
tant limitations on what he does and why he does it.” * 


Episcopal polity is found in a “constitutional” form in some churches 
in America in which a voice has been provided for laity and clergy in 
matters of doctrine and discipline. Among the principal churches with 
one form or another of episcopal polity in the United States are the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Eastern Orthodox churches, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the Old Catholic churches, the Polish National 
Catholic Church, the Methodist Church, and the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 

At the other extreme in polity are the denominations and sects of 
congregational or independent government, in which each individual 


congregation exercises authority in matters of doctrine and discipline. 
Each congregation is autonomous, but for practical administration of 
common concerns voluntary associations, or in some cases synods, of 


representatives of several congregations may exercise powers delegated 


1 SPERRY, pp. 283-284. 
2 North American Conference on Faith and Order (1957), Section 7.1. 
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to them. Among major groups with a congregational or congregational- 
synodical form of government are the several Baptist bodies, the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, the Disciples of Christ, some of the 
Lutheran churches, the Quakers, and the Churches of Christ. 

The other common Christian polity is presbyterial, in which the 
church is governed by presbyters or elders, chosen from and approved 
by the members of the congregations, and the ordained ministry in 
representative bodies at several levels such as sessions, presbyteries, 
classes, synods, and assemblies. “The larger body or a representation 
of it exercises authority over the smaller, and the representation of the 
whole exerts authority over all the parts.” } Denominations adhering 
to presbyterial polity, in addition, of course, to the several Presbyterian 
churches, include the Reformed Church in America, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, the Assemblies of God, some of the Lutheran 
Churches, and the Christian Reformed Church. 


B. LEGAL RECOGNITION OF A VARIETY OF POLITIES 


Generally speaking the laws of the several states dealing with religi- 


ous societies, and the courts of the states, recognize these various polities, 
although the statutes and the courts classify variations of polity in an 
ingenious number of ways. For example, Ohio law rests upon distinc- 
tion between churches with independent polity and those of connected 
polity, thereby recognizing that the episcopal and presbyterial polities 
are much more proximate to each other than either of them is to the 
congregational polity. If Ohio illustrates a jurisdiction with relatively 
simple classifications of polity for the purposes of statutory law, New 
York illustrates the opposite and contains in its Religious Corporation 
Law twenty-three different classifications to accommodate specific 
denominational requirements or the peculiar requirements of groups of 
denominations and sects with sufficient in common to warrant the same 
classification. 

The courts have tried to maintain that their recognition of various 
polities is their concern only in so far as the form of church government 
is related to the church or religious society as a legal entity dealing with 
“temporal” rather than so-called spiritual affairs. And in Harrison 
v. Hoyle, in which the court was called upon to determine the successor 


1 Op. cit., Section 7.2. 
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to property of the Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, after 
a factional dispute and schism among Ohio Quakers, the position was 
taken that civil courts in order to determine a property question will 
adopt the rules and enforce the polity of a denomination in the spirit 
and to the effect for which it was designed, and give effect to decisions 
of religious judicatories made in conformity with its own polity, provided 
that public policy is not thereby contravened. 


POLITICS AND POLITY 


It is readily acknowledged at least among theological scholars and 
religious sociologists that the polities of the American churches have 
evolved in part in response to “pressures characteristic of the American 
environment.” Dr. Richard Niebuhr puts it bluntly: 


“The episcopal, presbyterian, and the congregational forms have each 
been set forth as representing the original and ideal constitution of the 
Christian church. Yet the relationship of these forms to the political 
experience and desire of various groups is considerably more pertinent 
than is their relationship to the New Testament. Under the social and 
political conditions of the American frontier English presbyterianism, 
which had been convinced of its fidelity to the New Testament model, was 
almost unconsciously transformed into New England congregationalism, 
which now defended its form of organization as following the original 
and rightful Christian order. Episcopalianism was defended or attacked 
at many points in history, ostensibly because of its alleged maintenance 
of or departure from New Testament forms of church administration, but 
in reality because of its relationship to monarchical and absolute political 
government.” ! 


Some denominations of congregational polity have rather boasted 
of the identity between their polity and their politics, in asserting that 
this polity represents democracy at its purest.2 And long after colonial 
times and disestablishment in some places the town meeting and the 
congregational meeting were the same event. The association of con- 
gregational polity with democratic politics may turn out to be a decisive 
issue in the quest for the reunion of the Church, for the most individual- 
istic churches of this tradition are also those who renounce the use of 
the historic Christian Creeds held in such esteem in the more orthodox 


2 H. RicHarD Niesunr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (1957), p. 14. 


2 See Deems, The Congregational Christian Churches, in The American Church of the 
Protestant Heritage (1953), p. 173. 
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Christian churches, and, in some instances, do not require baptism. 
In that connection it is worth noting as well the identification of con- 
gregational polity and democracy in certain religious bodies in the 
United States which do not profess to belong to the Christian Church. 
Meanwhile, one Bishop of the Church of England has, with some hostility 
it is reported, concluded that “all the churches in America, whatever 
their polity, are congregational.” ? 

The good Bishop may have overstated the consequence of importing 
a principle of Protestant dissent into the law, of embodying a preference 
for independent or congregational polity in the law of separation and 
religious liberty. 

On the one hand, when, as Dr. Niebuhr warns, the denominations 
rationalize their politics in their polities, polity is apt to be divorced 
from the Gospel. But something like the reverse of that also takes 
place : polity becomes public policy. This is apt to mean the severance 
of polity from the Gospel, too. 


D. Tue INTEGRITY OF POLITY IN THEOLOGY 


Yet in so far as the unity of the Church is taken seriously, and in 
as much as the reunion of the Church is sought, polity must have its 
integrity in theology restored. The secularization of the Gospel — the 
relegation of polity to a mere gloss for political views and prejudices, 
the entanglement of polity with public policy — must be overcome if 
the Church is to recover unity. That is likely to require more radical 
changes in the denominations, and in the varieties of denominational 
polities, but then the reunion of the Church of Christ anticipates a most 
radical event. 

The complaint of Dr. Niebuhr against polity as political rationaliza- 
tion is at the same time a plea for the fidelity of the Church to the Gospel, 
and he is among the first to point out that it is too simple and one sided 
to consider that the several polities are utterly corrupted.* Each of 
them retains some recollection of the Gospel and of the early Church, 
as well as of the history of the Church down through the centuries.* 
Each maintains that the integrity of polity is in theology, that is, that 
both the definition and defence of polity is dependent upon theology. 


1 SPERRY, p. 9. 
* H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, op. cit., p. 134. 
® North American Conference on Faith and Order (1957), 7, 2-5. 
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The way a church is governed and who governs a church is integral to 
the faith which a church confesses and represents in the world. At the 
Oberlin Faith and Order Conference it was said: 

“The episcopal polities are grounded in the conviction that episcopacy 
is of the esse of the church, and is so inextricably involved in its life and 
work as to constitute the nucleus, or heart, without which the whole 
would die and disintegrate. Polity is here a reflection of doctrine. A free- 
church polity, at least in the summaries presented to the committee, is 
regarded as pragmatic : one of several possible administrative structures, 
of indifferent confessional value per se, the selective principle being 
demonstrable utility in a given situation. This position is also doctrinal, 
possible only with a free-church ecclesiology, and the free-church polity, 
or rather the approach to polity is therefore also doctrinal.” * 

From the point of view of the concern for the reunion of the Church, 
and from the views of the churches, polity has its integrity in theology. 
But the law speaks in a different language, dis-associating, at least for 
certain purposes, polity and theology. The question is whether that 
dichotomy can be maintained ? 


Il. LAW AND POLITY: the policy of “multiple establishment” 


The American law of separation of church and state and of freedom 
of religion represents, somewhat paradoxically, the insinuation of a par- 
ticular confessional theology into public policy, and, at the same time, 
that public policy assumes that polity and theology are severable. Super- 
ficially, of course, the supposed dichotomy between polity and theology, 
reflected in court decisions and in statutes dealing with religious societies, 
sounds as though it upholds the separation of state and church. Yet 
responsible ecumenical discussion in this country among the churches 
denies any dichotomy between polity and theology. Such a denial 
challenges anew the notion that the law is neutral toward religion ; 


it exposes the law as still serving the requirements of the polity of Prot- 
estant dissent. 


A. DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE INCORPORATION OF CHURCHES 


The meaning of the establishment of religion has changed since the 
First Amendment was drawn. Though there are reports that in some 





1 Id., Section 7. Orientation of New York Study Group 8 (Sept. 1957). 
2 MinearR, The Nature of the Unity we seek (1958), pp. 206-212. 
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countries establishment is still associated with the suppression of non- 
conforming religious groups, that association no longer applies to Eng- 
land, from which the precedents for the colonial establishments were 
taken. Indeed, some leaders of the established church in England can 
be heard to complain that she is the only church there which suffers 
under civil disability for the reason that it is established.’ 

Not only does establishment nowadays carry no necessary association 
with restriction on religious freedom, but it will be recalled that the 
compatibility of the two were urged and to some extent practised in 
colonial Virginia. 

Though both in the colonies and nowadays liberal establishments 
have been in effect, the Constitutional bar on establishment was given 
a Strict interpretation. Madison vetoed a bill to incorporate the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the District of Columbia, and said that 
it would violate the First Amendment. “This particular church, there- 
fore, would so far be a religious establishment by law, a legal force and 
sanction being given to certain articles of its constitution and admin- 


9 


istration.” 2 


Some states ostensibly follow Madison in considering incorporation 


of churches a form of establishment forbidden by the constitution. The 
Constitution of Virginia declares that the “General Assembly shall 
grant a charter of incorporation to any church or religious denomina- 
tion.” West Virginia has the same view. In both states, however, one 
suspects contrary to Mr. Madison’s intentions, incorporation has been 
approved for religious purposes by the courts when a classification 
was proposed by the incorporators which could be distinguished, though 
ever so slightly, from “church or religious denomination.” In 1885, 
Virginia incorporated the Protestant Episcopal Education Society, 
whose purpose was to provide for seminary training, thus incidentally 
correcting the preference of some for tobacco over a learned ministry, 
nearly two centuries earlier. West Virginia has held that a missionary 
society is not a church, and, therefore, can be incorporated. (Perhaps 
the real meaning of the severance of polity and theology is the opposite 
holding : a church is not a missionary society !) These decisions, plus 
the fact that the state constitutional prohibition of church or denomina- 
tion corporations does not in itself inhibit work by a denomination 





* See Brose, Church and Parliament (1959) and Net, Anglicanism (1958), pp. 391-406. 
® RICHARDSON, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (1900), p. 489. 
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incorporated elsewhere, means that the practical distinctions between 
states forbidding and those permitting incorporation of a church are 
not substantial. 


B. THE RELIGIOUS CORPORATION AND THE CHURCHES 


Most of the states permit religious societies of several varieties - 
congregations, dioceses, synods and the like, missionary or educational 


societies, denominations — to incorporate or to create a corporation 


for the holding and management of property for religious uses, without 
evident anxiety that religious corporations are inconsistent with separa- 
tion of church and state and the prescriptions against establishment of 
religion. In terms of recognition of the various common polities, the 
categorizations of state legislation, as has been noted above, present no 
uniform pattern. At the same time, in several jurisdictions the decisions 
indicate that the grant of a corporate charter to a church by a state 
restricts its freedom to change polity, which usually means its denomina- 
tional affiliation, and to change its confession of faith, an issue to be 
examined presently. 

Apart from the effect of incorporation of situations of schism, the 
language of the courts develops the dual entities doctrine. As the court 
in one celebrated early New York case, Petty v. Tooker, put it: 


“These two bodies, viz: the corporation and the Church, although 
one may exist within the pale of the other, are in no respect correlative. 
The objects and interests of the one are moral and spiritual ; the other 
deals exclusively with things temporal and material.” * 


Though Petty was eventually overruled on other grounds, the divisions 
between corporation and temporalities on one hand and church and 
spiritualities on the other is still fundamental to the law of religious 
corporations. In 1940, in Walker Memorial Baptist Church v. Saunders, 
the court reiterated the doctrine in New York, “In dealing with religious 
corporations, it is necessary to bear in mind that two separate entities are 
involved. One is the legal corporation ; the other is the spiritual associa- 
tion of religious congregants which constitute the church itself.” In 
Ohio, the same theory is advanced in Harrison v. Hoyle In South 


! New York, 1860 
2 1873. 
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Carolina, the court was more concrete, saying that a religious corpora- 
tion is simply a civil institution for the management of property. 

When the separate entities doctrine was applied to a question of 
whether the members of the religious corporation had to be also mem- 
bers of the church which was “within the pale of” the corporation, in 
Fiske v. Beatty, the New York court ruled that such membership was 
not essential.? And though this may seem on the face of it — to mem- 
bers of that church at least — a carrying of entities to extremes, there 
is a decision in New York ninety-two years prior to Fiske that holds 
that a person who has been expelled from a church may remain a trustee 
of the corporation associated with it.® 

This doctrine of the two entities is used mainly, as one would expect, 
as a principle limiting the jurisdiction of the civil courts in litigation 
involving the churches. As the cases involving both schism in a church 
and merger of churches show, the courts accept jurisdiction where a 
question involving property rights or civil rights is involved. In doing 
so, however, the courts continually deal with issues of polity, not only 
of identifying the polity of a party before it, but of interpreting that 
polity, frequently, so as to give it the effect that its confessional presup- 
positions require. That happened, for example, in Jmmaculate Con- 
ception v. Murphy, where a Roman Catholic parish in Nebraska sought 
to restrain an excommunicated priest from exercising the office of priest 
and to restrain the trustees of the religious corporation from permitting 
him access to the parish property to do so.* A closely related case 


involving an expelled minister gave Nebraska a chance to interpret a 
Protestant polity. 


C. SEPARATION AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATISM 


The author of the First Amendment policy of separation of church 
and state and religious liberty advocated a strict disestablishment, includ- 
ing denial of corporate charters to churches, but thought favorably of 
a multiplicity of sects and denominations. 

Yet in coping with the multiplication of churches in America, the 
laws of the states have found it or thought it necessary to depart from 


1 Wilson v. Presbyterian Church, 1842. 
2 1924 
Baptist Church in Hartford v. Witherell (1872) 
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strict disestablishment far enough to authorize incorporation of churches 
and related religious bodies. That suggests that at some point independent 
polity becomes so individualistic that it degenerates from religious 
pluralism into religious anarchy, but it would be very speculative to 
impute that as a motive for the laws of religious corporation in the states. 
But those laws do represent a recognition of the common polities among 
the denominations, something which Madison condemned as partial 
establishment, when the attempt was made to incorporate one of the 
denominations. The laws of the states on religious corporations move 
in the direction of “multiple establishment.” Separation means the 
establishment of separatism. 

What is lacking that has been a traditional characteristic of establish- 
ment is direct government financial support of religion, but in place 
of that, in addition to tax concessions and the like, is the jurisdiction 
of the courts over church affairs relating to property. To preserve the 
nomenclature of separation, and, I suggest, because of the radical 
individualism of religion in America, the courts in assuming jurisdiction 
have invented the dual entities doctrine, which presumes that there 
is a dichotomy between “temporal” and “spiritual” issues in the churches 
that represents the severability of polity from theology. But this is also 
a notion — though familiar in some religions and in classical philosophy 
— denounced in the Gospel. (Compare Rom. |. 18-23; Col. 1. 15-20 
and 2. 8-15; Ps. 19. 1-4; I Cor. 1. 18-25; Jn. 1. 1-14.) 


IV. LAW, POLITY, AND DISUNITY: the sanction of schism 


The supposition that polity can be severed from theology and that 
therefore the courts can confine themselves to contests involving the 
“temporalities” of the church breaks down when the cases involving 
factionalism and schism in the churches are considered. Where a denom- 
ination divides into factions, where secession is threatened, where 
changes in confession or denominational affiliation are sought, where 
changes in polity are attempted — in any of these situations where the 
court is required to identify and interpret polity — it is demonstrated 
that polity and theology cannot be separated. In these situations the 
question before the court is which of the disputants is entitled to the 
church property, and far more often than not the determination of 
that question provides a sanction for schism. 
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A. FACTIONAL DISPUTES WITHIN A CHURCH 


As between disputing factions within a church, the legal successor 
to the church property is said to be a question of which adheres to the 
original polity of the church. 

Thus, where factionalism reaches the point of division or threat of 
secession in a church which has been a presbyterial or episcopal polity, 
the property goes to the denomination or to the faction still adhering 
to the discipline and government of the denomination. In Presbytery 
of Bismark y. Allen, a North Dakota congregation renounced the 
jurisdiction of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
and voted unanimously to secede and the presbytery of which it had 
been a member successfully sued for possession of the property of the 
congregation : 


‘Where a local religious society holding property is but a subordinate 
member of a larger organization with ultimate power in some supreme 
judiciary... (property) is held in trust for the general church body and 
it cannot be used in contravention of the decisions of the supreme church 
judiciary.” * 


Similarly, Ohio provides by statute that property held by the board 
of an endowment fund religious corporation created by a presbytery, 
synod, diocesan convention or other representative body of a religious 
denomination “shall be applied to the use and benefit of the proper 
denomination within this state.” * 


Where there are factional disputes in a church with congregational 
polity, the majority of the congregation retain the property of the church, 
although in Virginia, where such a provision is incorporated in statute, 
the control of the property is subject to court approval.’ In a denom- 
ination with congregational polity, where there is schism, each congrega- 
tion, by majority vote, decides the faction to which the congregation 
belongs, and the property follows the decision.* Even where independent 
polity prevails, however, it may not be exercised in a manner which 
impairs the obligation of contract or alters the terms of a trust, and 
so where property has been given to a church of congregational polity 





North Dakota, 1946. 

2 Ohio Rev. Code, c. 1715 § 12 (1953). 
Virginia Code, tit. 57 §9 (1950). 
Bunnell v. Creacy, 1954. 
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and the donor has made the gift for the furtherance of particular doc- 
trine or confession, the will of the majority faction departing from that 
confession may not defeat the duty to the donor.’ 


B. CHANGE IN DENOMINATION OR CONFESSION 


Where the substance of discord is the attempt to change denomina- 
tional affiliation or to alter creed or confession or faith, the courts favor 
retention of church property by the original denomination or the adher- 
ents to the original confession. Even in churches of congregational polity 
this is generally the rule. It has been held that in a church of congrega- 
tional polity, the majority is supreme only if faithful to its custom, 
usage, faith, and practice, and the majority may not divert property 
to another denomination whether or not the property is subject to an 
express trust.* 

A century ago the law upheld, in New York, such a diversion. 
In Petty v. Tooker the court approved a change of denomination from 
Congregationalist to Presbyterian on the grounds that a religious cor- 
poration has no denominational character and that the trustees of the 
corporation had power to effect a change of denomination. In that 
case the court read independent polity into the Religious Corporation 
Act : 

“The act for the incorporation of religious societies was obviously 
framed with a view to, and in accord with, that just and sound principle 
which lies at the basis of all our civic institutions, viz : that in every organ- 
ized society, the controlling power should be in the hands of the majority.”’ * 

Petty has been interpreted as holding that the diversion of property 
could be “from the dissemination of the views of the persons acquiring 
it to that of any other view, whether religious or secular, which might 
be sanctioned and adopted by a voting majority of the congregation.” * 

This doctrine appears in muted form in cases in other jurisdictions, 
for example in an Indiana case in 1896, involving a bitter disagreement 
over doctrine within a Baptist church, the court indicated that where 
a religious corporation holds property for a church with defined the- 
ological doctrine, a change in confession can only be accomplished 
by unanimous vote of the members of the congregation.® 


Finly v. Brent, Virginia, 1890. 

Park v. Chaplin, lowa, 1895. 

New York, 1860. 

Isham v. Trustees, New York, 1882. 
Smith v. Pedigo, 1896. 
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However, the rule today is contrary. In New York, the Petty formula 
was changed by statute providing that the trustees of a religious corpora- 
tion should administer its property for the benefit of the corporation 
in accordance to the discipline, usages and rules of the denomination 
to which it belongs.’ The expulsion by the majority in a church of con- 
gregational polity of a minority who still adhere to the original faith 
does not affect the rights of the faithful minority to the church property.” 
Coupled with this implied trust in favor of the original denomination 
and the propagation of the original confessional position, in cases 
involving change of denomination or confession, is the trust to effectuate 
the intention of donors of church property. In such a case, the Indiana 
court in Lamb y. Cain said that “however delicate and difficult it may 
be, it is the duty of the court to inquire whether the party accused of 
violating the trust is teaching a doctrine so far at variance with that 
intended as to defeat the objects of the trust.” ® 


C. THE CARE AND CONSERVATION OF SCHISM 


Such decisions and statutes as these conserve division in the Church 
and sanction the further fragmentation of the Church into sects and 
denominations, frequently organized around a single issue or personality. 

Public polity, of course, reflecting congregational polity, considers 
that religious liberty and religious dissent are virtually the same thing 
and are anyway essential to each other. Public policy does not condemn 
schism. It, on the contrary, encourages it. 

At the same time, when factional disputes or attempts to change 
denomination or confession come before the courts, the law applies an 
implied trust doctrine which works to preserve the polity and doctrine 
of the original church or sect. And in the case where church property 
has been given for express confessional purposes, the trust provisions 
cannot generally be altered or defeated even though the will of the 
church is different and even if the trust purposes are not consistent with 
the contemporary needs and purposes of the church. This tends to 
prolong the survival of factionalism and divisiveness in the church. 

The reunion of the Church — or appreciable and responsible advances 
toward reunion — will not come about unless the Church trusts the 


1 N.Y. Rel. Corp. Law § 5. 
2 See Smith v. Redigo, 145 Ind. 361, 44 N. E, 363 (1896). 
3 1891 
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Gospel enough to resolve its internal differences without resort to law. 
The law, as seen in the schism cases, saves the churches from trusting 
the Gospel, and, in the name of dealing with “temporalities,” inter- 
prets the confessional basis of those differences. Public policy is a 
two-edged sword — an inducement to schism and sectarianism, and a 
conservation of the divisions of the past around which denominations 
or sects were organized even where the reasons for division no longer 
apply or adherents of it are no longer on the scene. 


Vv. LAW, POLITY, AND UNION: the churches in search of unity 


The churches are not ready for the reunion of the Church. Multi- 
plication of sects and denominations is still the order of the times — in 
spite of the mergers between major denominations in the past several 
years and in spite of reunion negotiations and discussions of unity in 
progress and in prospect. The recalcitrant minorities which oppose 
and abstain from merger agreements usually regroup their strength and 
continue as a separate sect. The Church in America is amoebic. 

The churches cannot blame the law for their disorder and disunity. 
But it can be argued that the law is not ready for the reunion of the 


Church either, nor even for approaches to reunion. And the argument 
here is just that: the law rests upon a policy which presumes disunity 
in the Church and which tends to conserve that disunity and abet dis- 
sidence. That, in its own way, is quite as much religious partisanship 
as the most conservative establishment of religion. 


A. CONSOLIDATION AND MERGER OF CHURCHES 


That the neutralism of the law toward religion is feigned is as much 
apparent when the law deals with cases involving merger and union of 
churches as in the schism cases. Indeed, the same doctrines govern the 
merger cases. 

The law generally abstains from interference with ecumenical rela- 
tions among churches where the formula is a federation of churches 
or denominations each of which retains its autonomy and property 
and joins in the federation merely for defined cooperative purposes. 
Such a federation is the National Lutheran Council, representing the 
voluntary collaboration of several separate Lutheran churches. And 
this is the basis upon which some thirty-two Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations work together, more or less cumbersomely, I 
observe, in the National Council of Churches of Christ. And though 
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the mere fraternization of different denominations in such federations 
may in the long run be a preparation for reunion of the Church, one 
recalls that good Anglican Bishop’s observation that all the American 
churches are congregational in polity. For essentially the federative 
schemes are an application of that polity in which each constituent 
unit, here denominations rather than congregations, retains inde- 
pendence. In any case, it is not conclusive that federation is a prelude 
to reunion, it may even turn out to be contrary-wise, that is, the churches 
may be so little prepared for reunion that they comfortably accept piece- 
meal federation as a substitute for reunion. 

The law has upheld amalgamations of local congregations, where 
churches continue without loss of their separate identities, each with 
their own property, united only by the ministry of the same pastor, but 
this, again, is hardly a viable alternative to the church’s reunion and 
is tied very much to immediate local conditions. 

Resort to the courts more often arises in cases where two general 
denominational bodies merge and protest of the merger is asserted by 
a dissident constituent congregation in one of the merging denomina- 
tions. In such cases, either where the same or different polities and 
confessions are involved, the law tends to encourage division. 


B. MERGER AND COMMON POLITY OR CONFESSION 


In the merger cases, the dual entities doctrine applies. The courts 
say that whether the law of a church permits union with another church 
is generally a purely ecclesiastical question not subject to civil review.’ 
But where churches are incorporated, mergers are subject to legislative 
authority and consent just as any other corporations. Ohio provides 
by statute for consolidation of religious corporations in certain instances 
where the consolidating corporations recognize the same ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, government, order and discipline, where the trustees of 
the corporations agree on the merger and where two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of each church ratify the consolidation according to their own 
laws. With strict conformance to these requirements, the new entity 
succeeds to the property of the churches consolidating.* This seems 


1 First Presbyterian Church v. First Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Ill., 1910. 
2 Gladding v. St. Matthew’s Church. R. I, 1904. 
® Ohio Rev. Code, ch. 1715 § 8 (1953). 
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to be mainly applicable to churches of congregational polity, but Ohio 
also provided for consolidation of religious corporations where con- 
nected, that is presbyterial or episcopal, polities prevail. Two or more 
congregations in the same locality in Ohio can also consolidate whether 
or not they are initially incorporated, if they are each self-governing, 
execute a written agreement to consolidate and in the consolidated 
corporation preserve their identity and common usages.* Presumably 
the latter provision protects the duty to donors of the consolidating 
congregations. 

Where the disposition of property is involved in a merger, judicial 
review may be invoked to safeguard the continuing use of property 
for purposes designated by express trust or by a trust by implication. 
Thus, in the absence of an express trust, where a church when originally 
endowed is subordinate to or connected with some ecclesiastical organ- 


ization or particular form of church government it cannot renounce 
its faith or denominational affiliations or become independent or unite 
with another denomination and still retain the endowment. The Ohio 
statute governing the disposition of church property by trustees of a 
religious corporation in favour of the “proper denomination” represents 


the same rule. 

Probably the most extensive litigation on merger between denomina- 
tions of the same polity and confession arose in connection with the 
union of the Presbyterian Church in the USA and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. That merger was contested in nine jurisdictions 
by dissident groups in the Cumberland Church mainly on grounds 
that the two denominations had differing confessions. The union was 
upheld in all but two jurisdictions, the view of the majority being, that, 
according to presbyterial polity, the decision of the General Assembly 
of the Cumberland Church that the two bodies had substantially the 
same doctrine was conclusive on the civil court. The merger was accom- 
plished, but the dissidents reorganized themselves and continue to this 
day as the Cumberland Presbyterian Church.* Merger spawned a new 
schism. 


S Id., $21, 22. 
2 Id., § 10 
s MEapD, op. cit., pp. 176-177. 
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C. MERGER AND Diverse POLITY OR CONFESSION 


Generally the statutes do not specifically deal with consolidation 
where diverse polity or confession is involved, although in Ohio two 
or more denominations, though not necessarily incorporated and though 
not of the same confession, may unite, if the union is accomplished 
unanimously, and petition the court for an order to convey the property 
of the consolidating bodies, provided the original terms of a donor’s 
grant are not violated. In a Texas case, Brown v. Clark, the court 
linked the approval of mergers between churches of different confes- 
sions to the form of polity of the denominations, suggesting not only 
that polity and confession are integral to each other but that such unions 
depended upon the authority of the government of a church to alter 
the confession of a church. 

But the most notorious merger case is that of Cadman Memorial 
Congregational Society of Brooklyn v. Kenyon, in New York, where 
a local congregation sought a declaratory judgment that the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches had no authority to 
proceed with a merger with another denomination of different polity, 
namely, the Evangelical and Reformed Church, which has a presbyterial 
polity. Part of the judgment which Cadman sought was that such 
congregations as abstained from the merger would be the legal successors 
to the property possessed by the General Council worth over $60,000,000. 
The court ruled that property in the hands of the General Council (a 
constellation of agencies through which local congregations cooperated 
for common purposes) were unrestricted funds in which this particular 
local congregation failed to show a direct interest that would be violated 
by the merger. But the court further held that the General Council 
had no authority to compel non-assenting congregations to join the 
union. Cadman could abstain if it wished, but it could not prevent 
assenting congregations from joining in the union. 

In the merger cases, as in the schism cases, the law tends to uphold 
the polity and confession of the original denomination, the law tends 
to conserve its position against modification, but at the same time 
fundamental public policy encourages dissidents to constitute themselves 
as “new” sects or denominations. Almost every merger case is also 
a schism case. 





1 Ohio Rev. Code, ch. 1715 § 9 (1953). 
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VI. LAW, THE CHURCHES, AND THE CHURCH: public polity v. the 
prospect of reunion 


The accommodation of pluralism and freedom in American society 
consists not in the abolition of controversy, but, on the contrary, in 
the maturity and content of controversy under the rule of law. The 
approach of the churches to reunion threatens a great deal of contro- 
versy, not only within and among the several churches, but also within 
the whole of society, and also between the churches and society. Reunion 
may provoke as much controversy as Reformation. If that controversy 
is avoided, the law will grow static and obsolete; if that controversy 
is feared, the law will be corrupted by evasion ; if that controversy is 
suppressed, the law will be subverted. 

Just as the present policy of the law toward the churches, styled 
here as “multiple establishment,” represents substantial departure from 
the doctrine of disestablishment of the early United States, just so that 
policy and its presumption of continued Christian disunity becomes 
antiquated in so far as the churches reunite. 

The first and fundamental recognition in controversy about the 
law of church-state relations must be that public policy in America has 
never been neutralist toward the churches. Public policy was not neutral 
either in the theocracy of colonial New England or in the liberal establish- 
ment of the crown colonies. It was not neutral in the First Amendment 
disestablishment, nor in the subsequent state disestablishments, but 
embodied a partisanship for independent polity, a preferment which 
survives today. 

Part of the fiction of neutralism of the law toward the churches is 
the supposition that polity and theology are severable, that is, that 
polity concerns the handling of the temporal as opposed to spiritual 
affairs of the churches and that the government of the church is a 
pragmatic issue. Yet ecumenical conversations now taking place chal- 
lenge the notion that polity can be severed from theology and join in 
the view indicated by Dr. Richard Niebuhr that the recovery of integrity 
and unity in the Church requires the constitution or reconstitution of 
polity in terms responsible to the content of the Gospel. In short, 
reunion of the Church contemplates an integral relationship of polity 
and theology which essentially and radically contradicts the polity 
prefered by, embodied in, and rationalized in the public policy of 
church-state relations in America. The theology of unity challenges the 
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theology of dissent. The theology of unity thereatens a public policy 
which presupposes the theology of separatism. 

And since there is, indeed, no neutralism in public policy, the ques- 
tion posed by the prospect of reunion becomes one of whether the law’s 
bias should differ from that which it has been. Will any other bias 
imperil religious freedom ? 

There is apparently great apprehension that it would, and the spectre 
of theocratic government is trotted out by the debaters to defend the 
present partisanship of the law. Yet even in colonial America where 
the church had enough cohesiveness and unity to secure establishment, 
that establishment was not necessarily inconsistent with freedom for 
religious dissent and non-conformity. And, as has been noted, in other 
countries which are democracies today, establishment and religious 
freedom are compatible. Just as a multiplicity of political parties does 
not in itself guarantee political freedom, much less stability, civic matu- 
rity, or national unity, so also a multiplicity of religious sects is not an 
essential guarantee of freedom of religion. Mr. Madison—TI suggest 
because of his own religious partisanship — was mistaken. 

The only thing attempted in the present paper is to suggest that 
in so far as present public policy inhibits the reunion of the Church, 
it lies within the vocation and witness of the Church to contest those 
inhibitions, and further, that any serious quest for unity by the churches 
in America will bring the churches into increasing conflict with a public 
policy which favors separatism and conserves schism. As that conflict 
emerges, the law of church-state relations will surely be reshaped — 
perhaps even drastically reconstructed. The question is whether the 
reunion of the Church will be substantial and essential enough to warrant 
a public policy of reestablishment of the Church in America ? 





THE VISIBLE UNITY OF CHRISTIANS 
by 
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The Present Invisible Unity 


God has revealed Himself to us as one and triune, one God in three 
Persons. It is in God Himself that the problem of unity arises and 
that its solution is given. God realizes and lives within Himself the 
oneness of a divinity in three different Persons. This trinitarian mystery 
is too great for us to understand ; but in any case, with regard to the 
subject of this paper, it is the indication that the divine nature is ex- 
pressed in a oneness which is not solitude, but the union of three divine 
persons in one God. God realizes and lives within Himself the perfect 
unity of the three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. God, Trinity 
in unity, is the prototype of all unity in heaven and on earth, and pre- 
eminently of the unity of the Church. Three persons who act in perfect 
harmony, according to a common will, in full unity, and yet who are 
distinct entities : the Father is only the Father, the Son is only the Son, 
the Holy Spirit is only the Holy Spirit. Thus the members of the Body 
of Christ, the Church, must direct themselves, in their multiplicity and 
theif distinction, towards this perfect harmony, this common will, this 
full unity, which they contemplate in the Trinity. 

God, one and triune, sees all those who belong to Him in the invisible 
unity of the Body of Christ. As He knows all the designs and secrets 
of men’s hearts, He separates the tares from the wheat and perfectly 
discerns the limits of the Church and its fundamental unity. 

In His act of creation, God’s will was unity for the creation and 
for the whole of humanity. This remains His intention in spite of men’s 
sin which introduced disorder and division among themselves and into 


the creation. God loves His creation, and He sees it restored to unity 
through the sacrifice of Christ. This sacrifice has indeed had universal 
and cosmic repercussions. Through Christ, creation and humanity 


have recovered the inner dynamism which unify them in the sight of 
God. The unity willed by God is commensurate with the universe ; 


when we contemplate this cosmic and human unity restored in Christ’s 


21 
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sacrifice, when we know that this hidden and invisible unity really 
exists, how small the visible divisions of the Church appear to us! 
The dynamism which since the Cross has been impelling the whole 
creation and the whole human race towards unity with God and in 
Him cannot be thwarted by our petty ecclesiastical dissensions. The 
cosmic unity in God completely submerges our petty quarrels, and 
compels us to recognize the divisions between Christians in their true 
proportions. 

Christ died for all, and the Spirit blows where He lists to gather 
all men into the one family of the Father. Our ecclesiastical barriers 
will certainly not prevent God from wanting all men to enter His one 
family. The family of the Father, invisible and known by Him alone, 
goes far beyond the limits laid down by our ecclesiologies and our 
excommunications. The invisible unity of this large family is a reality 
that none of our divisions can jeopardize. Blindness prevents us from 
discerning it always, yet it is there urging us to settle our scandalous 
disputes. 

Since the Resurrection and the Ascension, Christ rules as Lord over 
the world and governs all things. Nothing escapes him ; he holds every- 
thing in the unity of his supreme government. As the visibie community, 
the Body of Christ, the Church can recognize as Christians only those 
who confess the faith and participate in the Sacraments. But, because 
of the mystery of God’s will and providence, it acknowledges that all 
authentic truth and all real holiness proceed from Christ, even for 
those who do not confess him as Saviour, for there cannot be any truth 
or holiness without him, and he guides every man as Lord of the world. 
God is certainly preparing hearts who will one day recognize Him in 
the whole revelation of the Holy Scriptures, outside the limits of the 
visible Church. 

The Church does not therefore believe in its unity as an exclusive 
unity, based on the elimination of all that is not part of the whole Chris- 
tian faith. Christian unity is an inclusive unity with its centre in God 
— the Trinity, the Creator, the Redeemer and the Inspirer, manifested 
in all truth and holiness in the Body of Christ as a visible community ; 
it is an inclusive community which draws and offers to God all that 
belongs to Him in the creation and among men. 

This raises the problem of the non-Christian religions. 

In all religions there is a propensity to idolatry. The Christian 
religion does not escape this propensity, but it possesses powerful means 
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to exorcize it. But, although all religions tend towards idolatry, this 
does not mean that every religion which is not Christian is nothing but 
idolatry. Either through partial revelation (as in Judaism and Islam) 
or through throwing light on the Gospel (like Hinduism) some religions 
are really explicitly touched by Christ’s truth. Other religions, in their 
true desire for a good god, in their devotional discipline, in their serv- 
ices of worship, manifest implicitly that the Creator and Lord of the 
world is mysteriously at work. We do not understand the meaning 
of these scattered gleams of truth, but where they exist we are bound 
to pay homage to the fire of the Holy Spirit. The attitude of the Church 
towards the other religions, as towards itself, must be to nurture within 
the unity of the Body of Christ every seed implanted by the Holy Spirit 
and to exorcize all tendency to idolatry and to materialism. The Church 
cannot merely reject all that exists outside the visible unity, in order 
to glory in its own holiness ; it must rejoice in truth and charity which 
can only proceed from Christ — wherever they are found — and direct 
them towards the fullness of the Body of Christ. That implies no con- 
fusionism, no indifferentism : the fullness of truth and charity are acces- 
sible only in the visible Church. It means that Christ, Lord of the 
Church and of the world, is urging all men towards the unity of his 
Body by reflecting his light everywhere. 

To give only one example, how can we fail to see that in Islam there 
are reflections of the truth and charity which are in Christ ? Islam, it is 
true, rejects the fundamental trinitarian and christological dogmas, but 
Christ is recognized as Master and Prophet, and, on that point, Islam 
is not much further from the truth than some Christian liberalism. We 
have many elements of the biblical revelation in common. On the other 
hand, the devotional discipline of Islam can only edify us because it 
brings God into the whole daily life of the believer. Without confu- 
sionism, we may well ask whether Islam is further removed from Chris- 
tianity than some Christian sects or heresies. There again the Church 
must evince a wide charity and must manifest the sincerest devotion 
and holiness within Islam, and truth which can grow in Christ. Thus 
the Church is not asked to assume an attitude of conquest but rather 
one of “presence” and friendship. In Islam the Church should ensure 
the fraternal “‘presence” of Christian men and women who will share 
as much as they can in the Moslems’ life, in silence, prayer and friend- 
ship. In this way little by little the way will be prepared for what God 
wills in the relations between Christianity and Islam. 
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The Church cannot foresee the intentions of God for the world. 
It knows that Christ died for all and that he wants all men to be united 
in his Body. But how this redemption and this unity will be brought 
about the Church is unable to foretell. It is only asked to be fully itself : 
the Body of Christ, the presence here on earth of the Lord incarnate, 
God and man. Everywhere it must manifest the humanity of Christ 
through its community life and through its witness ; thus it will offer 
itself to God as an instrument through which the Holy Spirit can 
influence all men. 

To those who stray from the fundamental truths or deny them while 
professing to be Christians, the Church must have this same open atti- 
tude. Of course, it is bound to denounce error, but it must always 
trust that where the Scripture and Baptism are, there is hope of unity, 
there is already a visible bond of unity. When two or three are gathered 
together in the name of Jesus, he is in the midst of them, according to 
his promise ; and even if the Church cannot recognise itself in certain 
groups, it nevertheless believes that the Lord is working in them towards 
unity. Who is not against Christ is with him, even if he scatters the 
Church’s unity and strength. While condemning error in order to 
enlighten the faith of the faithful, the Church must remain open to 
all who call upon the name of Jesus. It must believe that, by the Bible 
at least, they are all visibly united to itself and destined for an ever 
more explicit unity, if it is able to renew itself and constantly to be 
re-converted to Christ, through the sanctification of the Spirit, in 
obedience to the universal Father. 


The Present Visible Unity 


1) The schisms in the visible Church have not suppressed all the elements 
of visible unity 


In the first part, we have shown all that unites Christians invisibly 
and fundamentally in the existence of God — one, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit — and in His design for all men, which is to gather them 
into the one family of the Father according to the original purpose 
of the creation. 


In this second part, we wish to show that there is — and remains 
in spite of the schisms —a visible unity of the Church which we can 
take as our basis, if we expand it, to seek and discover a wider visible 
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unity — this unity which will lead us to acknowledge one visible Church, 
amid the enriching diversity of the historical and local traditions. 

St. Paul put the question to the divided Church of Corinth: “Is 
Christ divided ?” (I Cor. 1. 10-16.) Obviously St. Paul was not think- 
ing of Christ’s heavenly person (that would be absurd), but of Christ 
as manifest in his Body, the Church. To the Apostle, the division of 
the Body of Christ is unthinkable, impossible: it cannot happen, in 
spite of the dissensions, divisions and schisms. As it is Christ alone 
who was crucified for us, and not several saviours (whether Paul or 
anybody else), so the Church, the Body of Christ, is constituted by 
one single fundamental and visible act : baptism in the name of Christ, 
baptism in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

For St. Paul, unity of heart, of mind, of spirit must be maintained, 
for there is only one Saviour, only one baptism : one crucified and risen 
Saviour who redeems all men, whatever their disagreements, provided 
that they believe in him ; one baptism in his name, which visibly incor- 
porates all Christians in the visible Body of Christ. No division among 
Christians on other points—even on very important points — can 
destroy this fundamental unity of the redeemed or this visible unity of 
the baptised. When they have dissensions, as in Corinth, Christians 
will have to start from this unity given in Christ crucified and in Baptism, 
in order to rediscover the fullness of their unity, with its many implica- 
tions. This initial unity will always exist and that is why the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against the Church, which will always retain the 
unity of its faith in the one Saviour, and its baptism in him. 

Can one still speak of the Church of Christ, where the Crucified 
is no longer considered as the only Saviour, and where baptism in the 
name of Christ is no longer a usual practice ? This is not a criticism of 
groups like the Quakers, for instance ; we believe that they are granted 
additional grace because of their fraternal links with the churches, 
although they do not practise the sacramental life. They are, mutatis 
mutandis, in a similar situation to those eastern mystics who thought 
that they could dispense with liturgy and Sacraments because of their 
contemplative life. Their existence as an exception — sometimes a 
sanctifying exception — is only possible in relation with the churches 
which do observe the Sacraments. The “spiritual’’ prophets were pos- 
sible only because there was a “traditional” worship instituted in Israel. 
They lived indirectly on it, while at the same time they stressed its 
spiritual aspect. 
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2) The universal acceptance of the Scriptures (the Old and New Testa- 
ments) by all Christians, is one of the main expressions of the visible 
unity of the Church 


St. Paul beseeches the faithful of Corinth, “by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” to remain in unity ; for Christ is not divided, he 
is the one Saviour of all, and it is in Ais name alone that all are baptized. 
To the Ephesians he writes furthermore : “There is one Body, and one 
Spirit... one hope... one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God and 
Father...” (Eph. 4. 4-6). One Father, one Son, one Spirit, manifesting 
themselves and living in one church Body, through one faith and one 
baptism. 

The oneness of God in three persons, the oneness of the “ecclesial” 
Body are manifest, in spite of the schisms, in one faith and one baptism. 

St. Paul does not mean here faith as explained in dogmatic tenets, 
but faith as the complete synthesis of the whole person with God, as 
He has revealed Himself. It is the primitive faith in the name of the 
Lord. This real faith is given by the Holy Spirit who enables us to 
acknowledge the Son and possess the Father, to abide in the Son and 
in the Father (I John 2. 20, 23-24; 3. 23-24). 

This knowledge of the Lord’s name, of His being, of His existence, 
and of His will, is given to us through his Word. Uttered in the Old 
Covenant, incarnate in the New Covenant, this Word is embodied in 
the Scriptures. The Scriptures are the fixing in concepts and in words 
of the eternal Word of God to His people. In this sense the Scriptures 
are a visible and audible body ; the Canon, i.e. the books included in 
the Bible, is an institution set up for the sake of unity. 

Founded by Christ to maintain and transmit faith in his redeeming 
name, the “ecclesial” community first lived by this living Word, and 
passed it on orally and scripturally, without at the outset fixing any 
limit to these new Scriptures. Only the Old Testament was accepted 
as it stood. The Gospels and the Epistles were still being written. 

As the heresies arose, and with them writings distorting history, the 
Church found itself bound by the Holy Spirit to define a rule (a canon) 
which circumscribes the authorized and authentic writings. It set up 
a canon for the New Testament, a scriptural body in two parts ; thus 
it circumscribed the limits within which it sought the Word of God, 
and rejected the myths of the Apocryphas as heresy. 
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The Scriptures were born as the result of the union between faith 
and the Church. By taking this major decision, the Church was guided 
by the Holy Spirit into all truth. The Church believes that it was guided 
by the Spirit in thus limiting the apostolic texts which it henceforth 
acknowledged as the only inspired writings. This event is a sign that 
the Holy Spirit does not abandon the Church, that he takes the initiative 
to maintain it in essential unity: the confession of God’s name, the 
knowledge of its Lord’s nature, existence, and will. It will be able 
henceforth to discover this confession and this knowledge in the Scrip- 
tures, which bear faithful witness to the Word of God, to the history 
of salvation, and to the whole truth. From now on it need only con- 
template its Lord in the faithful mirror of the Scriptures in order to 
reproduce His reflection in itself, and in its life and charity. 

All Christians universally acknowledge the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, whatever meaning they attach to this term; they acknowledge 
the essential faith of the Church to be expressed in the Scriptures. It is 
only there that they can know their one Saviour. The Bible as a whole 
is therefore a visible institution of the Church, and an expression of 
its unity. One should not underestimate this mark of unity, as it is 
a gift of the Holy Spirit which saves the Church from confusion in its 
faith. 

The Bible is a mark of the visible unity which subsists in spite of 
all the schisms, and a sign that the Holy Spirit maintains the Church 
in essential unity by means of visible forms like the Bible, and that He 
takes the initiative to preserve this visible unity when it is fundamentally 
threatened. 

The Holy Spirit has given the Church the Scriptures as a mirror 
in which it can perceive its Lord’s face, but this does not mean that 
He has established a book-religion. If the unity of the Church only 
implied acceptance of the same code, that unity would be static and 
lifeless. But the Holy Spirit who has given the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment to the Church and through the Church, continues ceaselessly to 
quicken the Word of God contained in the Scriptures, and to make it 
actual and cogent in the Church and in the world. Tradition is this 
constant life of the Scriptures in the Church under the impulsion of 
the Spirit. Tradition is the life of the Church listening to the Holy 
Spirit ever repeating the Word of God. Tradition cannot be a Canon 
of writings like the Scriptures, for it is the life of the Scriptures in the 
Church ; and should this life become set in a code of rules, it would 
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have to be quickened as well as the Scriptures, and we should then 
be confronted by the theory of the two written sources of truth. There 
is only one written and inspired source, and that is the Bible ; but this 
sole source radiates in the life of the Church at all times, and that life 
is Tradition. To reach the “ecclesial” understanding of the Scriptures 
one needs to know how they were quickened by the Holy Spirit through- 
out the ages. There can, it is true, be a scientific understanding of the 
Scriptures according to the rules of exegesis and of history. But this 
understanding is only partial; it tends to fix the Word of God in a 
given time, and to canonize not only the Word of God but the time 
of its uttering, so that logically the life of the Church should be a con- 
stant repetition of its early life. Although this exegetical method is 
useful for an initial understanding of the texts placed in the context 
of their time, it must be supplemented by an investigation throughout 
history, which shows us how the Church has lived by the Word of God 
contained in the Scriptures. This investigation may reveal to us the 
dimensions of the Word of God — which was not intended only for 
one time (which would then have to be reproduced always), but for 
all times until the end of the world. Such a conception enables exegesis 
to retain its main function, to understand the Word of God when it 
came to our world in the history of salvation, to catch the whole mean- 
ing of the Word of God as it lives ceaselessly in each age of the Church ; 
it also enables us to keep our minds open to the Word of God which 
may manifest itself again in the ages to come through the action of 
the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit guides us indeed into all truth; in 
order to do this He takes what belongs to Christ (Scriptures), and He 
imparts it to us (Tradition). 

Tradition is therefore a universal and ecumenical reading of the 
Scriptures by the Church in the light of the Holy Spirit. Only this 
reading by the Church will introduce us to the fullness of the Word of 
God. A theologian, an exegete, a historian may (it is true) have special 
insights into the interpretation of a text. But these insights are only 
effective if they are understood by the Church as a whole under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. This implies a neeessary placing of exegesis 
and theology in the setting of tradition and of ecumenical study, since 
a full understanding of the Scriptures is dependent on a reading which 
is not only historical, but also traditional and ecumenical. 

Tradition, which is the life of the Church, is perfectible ; the inter- 
pretation of certain texts may have been restricted by lack of historical 
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information ; a new discovery may well lead the whole Church to a new 
comprehension of this text. Our present understanding of Scripture 
cannot be canonized, especially in our present state of division; we 
must rather remain open to the ecumenical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures which will perfect our limited comprehension. I repeat, the Word 
of God is for the whole Church, and the Holy Spirit guides the whole 
Church into the whole truth. 

Certainly there are privileged times for Tradition ; when the Church 
has been mindful to let itself be constantly enlightened by the Scrip- 
tures ; when the Scriptures really live in the liturgy and in the life of 
the Church. Undoubtedly the five first centuries of the Church were 
among these privileged times. This is why the first four Ecumenical 
Councils, and the study of the Fathers, are so important in our present 
theological research. During those first centuries the interpretation of 
Scripture was really ecumenical. Later on in its divided state the Church’s 
understanding of the Bible became fragmentary. 

Owing to the universal biblical renewal and the ecumenical move- 


ment, we are living today again in privileged conditions for an ecumen- 
ical interpretation of the Scriptures. The Tradition of Scripture through 


the Holy Spirit in the Church, as we are living it today, is full of promise ; 
for more and more we have this desire for an interpretation which would 
be ecumenical and not polemic, “traditional” and not partial, a proof 
that we are advancing together towards a fuller understanding of the 
truth. 


3) The visible incorporation of Christians into the Church through the 
Sacrament of Baptism is one of the essential marks of the visible 
unity of the Church 
The vast majority of Christians mutually acknowledge the validity 

of one another’s form of baptism in the name of the Father and of the 

Son and of the Holy Spirit. This mutual acknowledgement is one of 

the essential marks of the unity of the Church. This visible mark is 

all the more important because it is the sign and the sacrament of the 
incorporation of Christians into the visible Church, of their communion 
in the Body of Christ. 

If we acknowledge the validity of the baptism of all Christians, 
we have to believe, about their baptism and about their existence as 
baptised people, all that St. Paul asserts in his Epistle to the Romans 
(6. 1-11). 
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Through our common baptism we acknowledge that all our Chris- 
tian brothers have passed through Christ’s death, burial and resurrec- 
tion. They have all shared in the great redeeming acts of Christ ; they 
are one with him because they have died and risen again with him. The 
one Baptism incorporates all Christians into the very life of Christ, the 
new life. Often when we look at our Christian brothers, at their church, 
at their traditions, we think that they are living on an out-dated past, 
that they do not understand the present-day application of the Gospel 
as we do, that they are shackled by dead institutions. But if we believe 
that baptism has integrated them into the life of Christ, we are bound 
to believe that it is this new life that they are trying to live in their church 
and in their traditions. This new life, which is that of Christ himself, 
is bound to produce in their church and through them this work of 
resurrection whose existence we so often doubt. Christ himself acts 
with the power of his resurrection in all the churches through the baptised 
who have died and risen again with him. 

This life which has been acquired through baptism can indeed be 
stifled through indifference and infidelity. Baptism needs to be constantly 
recalled to mind by the Holy Spirit who nurtures the faith. But this 


is true of all Christians, including ourselves. In so far as the baptised 
live their baptism in their faith through the Holy Spirit, they are powers 
of new life, they have the power of Christ’s resurrection to quicken 
their church. Because they are in Christ, Christ is with them, in their 
church. 


So the baptised, through having died and risen again with Christ, 
bring to their churches a power which destroys sin and which renews 
the life of their churches. Christ, who acts in them, acts through them 
so that sin may die and life be renewed in their churches. Baptism, which 
is common to all Christians, therefore contains a great hope: Christ 
is really present and at work in the churches, destroying the divisive 
forces which lead to death, and strengthening the unifying elements 
which lead to life. 

The common baptism of Christians is not merely a hope that Christ 
is at work for unity in every church; it is already, by its existence as 
a universal visible sign, an actual present mark of the visible unity of 
the Church as the Body of Christ. Since through baptism Christians 
pass through Christ’s death and resurrection (i.e. they are made partakers 
of Christ’s life and work, and are united to him in a communion of 
sacrifice and of life), this unity with God created by baptism unites them 
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all together in God. Through baptism, Christians are visibly one in 
Christ, they bear the visible mark of the unity of Christ’s Body, and 
nothing can ever menace this fundamental unity. They have only to 
make that unity explicit in a common faith and in a common ministry. 

That is why the unity of the baptised in Christ compels them to 
ecumenical work. Because they already possess this fundamental visible 
unity, they are simply bound to express it more and more visibly. So 
the work of rapprochement between Christians cannot be compared to 
any sort of human fellowship whose implications and social consequences 
we have to seek more and more; but the community of Christians in 
Christ through baptism is entirely different. It possesses a sacramental 
visibility, which is the token of an indestructible spiritual fact ; Christ 
himself gathering all the baptised in his Body, and holding them together 
through the Holy Spirit. 

The churches should emphasize more strongly this visible unity of 
baptism in their catechizing, and should urge Christians to express all 
the consequences of communion, of brotherhood and of sharing, in 
their attitude towards their brothers of other traditions. They are more 
united in Christ (and visibly through baptism) than they are separated 
as churches, through men’s sin and inability to understand the fullness 
of truth and its unity in diversity. 

This visible unity in baptism must give Christians full confidence in 
Christ ; he is present through the Sacrament in every believer and in 
every church, Christ assigns a new life to each believer, and through 
him transmits it to each church. He unites all the faithful together 
in the one Body of Christ which is the visible Church. Unfortunately, 
although it is one through Scripture and baptism, this visible Church 
is broken up into divisions owing to different interpretations of Scripture ; 
nevertheless, thanks to this visible unity of Scripture and baptism, 
little by little Christ compels all Christians of good-will to advance 
towards a more explicit unity and to manifest it to the world. 

There are still Christians indeed who are unwilling through intransig- 
ence and sectarianism to join in this ecumenical “movement” which is 
extending more and more to every church, including the Church of 
Rome. This is the contemporary form of heresy. Of course, we still 
think that on certain points of faith this church is right and the other 
wrong ; but in so far as we desire to attain organic unity, we beseech 
the Lord to forgive us for our present divisions, and to grant us 
the grace of a stimulating dialogue between the separate confessions 
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and the grace of increasing unity. Therefore we can no longer consider 
certain people as heretics, since we all have to pass through repentance 
and conversion in order to attain together the unity willed by God. 

On the other hand, if sectarianism prevents us from resolutely co- 
operating in the ecumenical “movement,” if we retain a spirit of criticism 
and of self-satisfaction in regard to others, we ourselves fall into the 
sin of heresy, even if we believe that we ought to uphold the truth and 
to convert other Christians for their salvation. Today heresy consists 
in denying the fundamental visible unity of all Christians through Scrip- 
ture and baptism, and in not joining in the ecumenical dialogue which 
is the only way to obtain forgiveness for our present divisions. If on 
the contrary we accept the hazards of this dialogue with its sacrifices 
and its promises, we are brothers, still separated on many points, but 
fundamentally one in the Body of Christ which is the visible Church 
of Christ founded on the one Canon of Scripture and made up of the 
body of the baptised. 

We bear a great responsibility for one another; and instead of 
wasting our strength in judgment, criticism and polemics, which are 
the forms of modern heresy, we ought to share our faith, to help and 


defend one another against our common Enemy, the demonic power 
of falsehood and division. 


4) The common praying of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Psalms, the 
confession of the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed are actual 
expressions of the visible unity of the Church 


Habit leads us sometimes to pronounce unthinkingly the prayer 
that our Lord gave us. But in this prayer we have a visible bond of 
our unity in the Body of Christ ; we have a prayer which binds us all 
in the same receptive attitude to our Lord. 

In the Early Church, the Lord’s Prayer was a solemn “tradition” 
observed during the Lent catechesis ; that is to say that after the cate- 
chumens had been long prepared, the Church taught them the Lord’s 
Prayer and they had the right to say ‘t with all the other Christians. 
The Church allowed candidates for baptism to pronounce the Lord’s 
Prayer with the whole congregation, and this solemn “tradition’’ empha- 
sized the importance of a common prayer which binds all Christians 
in the same intention. Today in the Roman rite, the Lord’s Prayer is 
still preceded by an introduction that dates back to ancient custom, 
full of solemnity : 
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“Instructed by the Saviour’s precepts, 
and following his divine institution, 
we are bold to say: Our Father... ” 

The Lord’s Prayer was conceived as a divine institution (divina 
institutione formati) which could be joined in only by those who intended 
to receive baptism with water and with the Spirit. This emphasized the 
decisive ecclesial character of this prayer. Only Christians who are 
committed to the Body of Christ through baptism can really say “Our 
Father” ; for only the Church of Christ is the family of God the Father 
in the communion of the Holy Spirit. And those who dare so to address 
themselves to God as their Father must fully realize all the ties of brother- 
hood that this implies between Christians. They are no longer strangers 
to one another. They have become sons again by the Father’s adoption 
in Jesus Christ. Therefore all Christians recognize themselves as sons 
of the same Father, as brothers through the same Son of God, as mem- 
bers of the same family quickened by the same Spirit. So they have the 
same intention and they ask for the same thing in this common prayer. 

Together Christians invoke their common Father and pray that 
His Name may be hallowed : that all over the earth men may increasingly 
realize that God is their sovereign Lord. By this common invocation 
Christians express their expectation that the world will believe and 
glorify the Creator and the Saviour. They commit themselves to evan- 
gelize the world, and they see the Church in relation to evangelism. 
What good would it be to be Christians if they forgot the salvation of 
others? They cannot accept the Gospel for themselves alone ; they 
want to carry the world along with them in the steps of Christ. In the 
light of the universal conversion expressed by this intention, how mean 
their divisions must seem! How much time they waste in self-con- 
templation, with all their internal problems of division and polemics, 
while the whole world is waiting for the revelation of the children of 
God! The prayer that God’s Name may be hallowed concentrates all 
the energies of the Body of Christ, and directs them towards a world 
which is waiting for the radiance of active Christian charity. 

Likewise the prayer to the Father that His Kingdom may come 
asserts the relativity of the divisions in face of the glorious expectation 
of the Kingdom. When in their prayers Christians envisage the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, they are struck by the greatness of what they 
are asking for. They know that the coming of the Kingdom will first 
of all imply judgment for each of them. According to the way in which 
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the faith has been /ived, this judgment will not divide Christians into 
different confessions, but will cut across each church and separate the 
tares from the wheat. Belonging to a church — even conceived as the 
only Church of Christ — does not guarantee eternal salvation. The 
faith of the Church must be /ived in charity, in order to possess the hope 
of eternal life. Likewise, the Christians whom we believe to have less 
knowledge of the truth than ourselves will be judged on the authenticity 
of their faith as they have /ived it. 

So in the Lord’s Prayer the vision of the Kingdom reminds us all 
of the judgment to come, and exhorts us to a genuine faith, to a living 
hope, to a real charity. We are all one before God’s judgment on the 
last day. 

The vision of the Kingdom widens our conception of the Church, 
however wide it may be. The Kingdom infinitely transcends the Church 
in glory ; and in face of the glory of the Kingdom of God at the end 
of time, the Church looks very small, although it is Christ’s Body, 
Christ’s Bride, the Pillar of Truth, the Temple of God, the Presence 
of the Lord on earth. How petty our divisions appear in face of the 
greatness of the Kingdom to come! 

The prayer to the Father for His will to be done on earth as it is 
in heaven is also a real prayer for unity, and for unity as He wills it. 
In this intention the essence of Christian prayer is expressed. All our 
various prayers ask only for one essential thing: that the will of God 
may be done in all things. And we know that His will is the unity of 
all Christians, since He expressed it through Jesus Christ’s high-priestly 
prayer (John 17). But to pray for the will of God to be done is also 
to assert one’s own liberty. The mind of God transcends our under- 
standing ; we cannot dictate our solutions to Him; we let Him lead 
us where we did not think we had to go. Concerning his will of unity 
for Christians, we know that God cannot contradict Himself, and 
through the revelation we have the knowledge of faith and baptism 
which necessarily are the foundations of our unity; but the precise 
form of this organic unity is the secret of His will. In common prayer 
we must wait for Him to lead us according to His will, to open our 
hearts, and to enlighten our minds. We do not know how the will 
of God is expressed “in heaven.” But we know that His will is fulfilled, 
that it is obeyed absolutely, in the perfect unity of the heavenly hierarchy. 
That is why we ask for His will to be done “on earth as it is in heaven.” 
And in praying for the unity of Christians, which is part of God’s will, 
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we also ask that it may be accomplished according to the will of God 
which transcends our limited imagination; we ask that unity to be 
accomplished as God wills and by the means that He desires. 

We all pray for this unity willed by God, since we all pray the Lord’s 
Prayer. A similar intention is expressed by the prayer of the kiss of 
peace in the Latin liturgy : 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say to thine Apostles, Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you ; Regard not my sins, but the faith 
of thy Church ; and grant it that peace and unity which is according 
to thy will; who livest and reignest, world without end.” 

In this prayer, the “secundum voluntatem tuam” (according to thy 
will), refers to Christ’s will for the unity of the Church, and to the form 
of this unity according to God’s will which is partly revealed in Scrip- 
ture and partly concealed in His present intention. 

The prayer to the Father to give us our daily bread unites all Chris- 
tians in human solidarity. They are Christians, but they are also men, 
and it is good for them to remember it in prayer. It is a form of unity 
to be concerned for the food and life of one’s brothers. Mutual aid 
among Christians can be a considerable factor in their churchly unity. 
To ask the Father for daily bread for one another, and to pursue 
this prayer through mutual material aid, can break down psycho- 
logical barriers between churches and open a breach for a spiritual 
exchange. 

On the other hand, the prayer for our daily bread is not limited to 
Christians ; together Christians take charge of starving, under-developed 
humanity. Prayer and work for the welfare of all men are acts of human 
solidarity that all Christians must assume together in unity. In acting 
so they not merely accomplish a good work which raises no theological 
and ecclesiological problems; together they commit themselves in a 
unifying act of charity. Because together they accomplish the Will of 
God, who provides food for all living things, they are already on the 
way to unity which will lead them little by little to communion in faith, 
i.e. in the spiritual bread that together they will need to help other 
men, that they will also need in order to communicate it to other men, 
so that these may not be nurtured by bread alone, but by the Word 
that proceeds out of the mouth of God. And how could men be really 
nurtured by a Word offered to them through the distorting prism of 
a divided church? The world waits for its daily bread and the Word 
of God unanimously uttered by Christians in unity, if not totally yet 
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already visibly at least through their common intention and their good 
will. 

The prayer to the Father for forgiveness has undoubtedly an ecumen- 
ical significance. Together Christians ask that their debts towards God 
may be remitted. And what greater debt is there than that of unity ? 
Christ gave us unity, and we have spent it, wasted it, lost it. We owe 
it to God, but we do not know how to recover it in order to restore 
it to Him. Our human efforts are powerless to regain what has been 
spent. There is only one solution left: to beg our Master’s mercy, 
so that He may forgive us our bad stewardship and permit us to con- 
tinue in our office. Because His treasure is inexhaustible, He alone 
can restore what we have wasted. But He will only restore it to us if 
we truly repent for having lost it. He will only restore us in unity if 
we truly repent for our divisions and for the past and present motives 
for maintaining these divisions. 

We ask Him to forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors. 
In this prayer we pledge ourselves to act like God, and to forgive those 
who are indebted to us. There is no necessity for God to forgive us on 
this account, but since we pledge ourselves to forgive as He forgives, 
woe betide us if, while being forgiven, we are hard on our brothers, 
and if we demand of them more than God demands of us. So this 
prayer urges divided Christians to forgive one another as God has 
forgiven us for our responsibility for these divisions. 

We separated Christians must forgive one another’s trespasses. 
History contains countless examples of these trespasses: polemics, 
condemnations, persecutions, wars... Still today we hurt one another 
by our lack of comprehension, by our theological disputes, by our 
competition in evangelism, by our unfair proselytism. We rejoice to 
see our separated brethren lose ground, and sometimes we even go 
so far as to incite them to break the commitments they have taken 
before the Lord and their church. 

Forgiving our brethren, however, means still more. Our brothers 
have real debts to us, as we have to them, and these debts are not neces- 
sarily offences. Our separated brethren owe us charity and comprehen- 
sion ; they owe us truth and loyalty ; they owe us a share in their diffi- 
culties and hopes. We have the right to demand of them loyalty to 
the Scriptures, spiritual renewal, liturgical life and fellowship ; we may 
express this demand in charity as long as we also apply this exhortation 
to ourselves. But, if they do not fulfil our expectations, just as God 
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forgives us our debts and shortcomings, so we have to forgive theirs. 
That means patience on our part, and comprehension with the diffi- 
culties that the others may have to reform, to evolve ; we must not be 
more adamant with them than we are with ourselves, or than God is 
with us. We are always ready to cancel what they owe to God and 
to us. And this positive attitude without judgment, except of ourselves, 
helps to strengthen the ecumenical spirit, and to pave the way to 
unity. 

The prayer to the Father not to subject us to temptation implies 
(for the Christians who unite in this prayer) being on their guard against 
all that could divide them still more. Nationalisms, political attitudes, 
missionary zeal, are all factors which may accentuate the divisions 
between Christians. Since we are on the way to unity, we must beware 
of these temptations and pray together to be saved from them. 

Lastly, the prayer to the Father to deliver us from evil, uttered by 
all Christians together, is like an exorcism of our divisions. 

The Lord’s Prayer ends with a doxology which affirms God’s King- 
dom, Power and Glory ; this is well suited to lift up our hearts in the 
dazzling light of the Lord of Glory, and thus to see our divisions and 
our hostilities in their true proportions ; serious though they are, they 
cannot dim the Glory, lessen the Power, nor jeopardize the King- 


dom of God. Although we must not shut our eyes to the very great 


difficulties that we must expect in ecumenical work, we must consider 
our problems with modesty, while contemplating the Kingdom, the 
Power and the Glory of God who has won and will win the victory 
over the powers of evil and of division. 


Like the Lord’s Prayer the prayers in the Psalms are the common 
heritage of all Christians, and a visible mark of their unity. Christ 
prayed the Psalms ; they influenced his spiritual humanity, they accom- 
panied his ministry ; they continue to mould the inner life of Christians 
and of the churches. How can they fail to work for the strengthening 
of the visible unity of the Church, since they turn the prayers of all 
Christians in the same direction ? 

Most churches have integrated the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed into their liturgy, their catechism or their confession of faith. 
The authority of these texts is estimated in different ways, it is true. 
But there is no doubt that at the time of the Reformation the separate 
churches did all retain this heritage of Christian faith, and have kept 
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these texts in their liturgies and their catechisms. Therefore they con- 
stitute a visible form of Church unity in faith. Between the Eastern 
and the Western Christians there remains the difficulty of the filioque in 
the Nicene Creed, but this detracts very little from the strength of the 
unity in the essential faith expressed in this Creed. So, in the tradition 
of their churches, the great majority of Christians confess the same 
fundamental truths and summarize the Revelation of the Scriptures in 
the same way. We must give thanks to God for having allowed this 
essential faith to keep the same expression in spite of the schisms. 

The authority of the ecumenical Creeds is certainly inferior to that 
of Scripture. Theoretically it remains possible some day for the united 
Church to explicate the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds in a genuinely 
ecumenical council, and without contradicting the Creeds to summarize 
the apostolic faith anew in a third form. With regard to tradition the 
Church retains a liberty that it cannot have in regard to Scripture. But 
with regard to the early tradition of the undivided Church, expressed 
in the Creeds, this liberty can only be conceived in a really ecumenical 
reading of Scripture, i.e. within the framework of a Council of the 
whole Church which had recovered its unity. It would be extremely 
bold for any single local church to think of modifying the Creeds of 
the undivided Church. Would truth be more easily found in an individual 
church today, separated from the other churches, than in the early 
undivided church of the past, or in the ecumenical church when it has 
recovered its unity ? 

Until the organic unity of all Christians ‘permits a true ecumenical 
council (that is to say until further notice) the, individual churches cannot 
touch the two Creeds. They are testimonies and precious signs of the 
unity of faith in the visible unity of the Church. 


5) The present ecumenical movement has set up temporary institutions 


which are signs of the visible unity of the Church, until the day when 
they will be superseded by a universal structure which will express the 
full unity of Christians 


The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft, has many times expressed the fact that the ecumenical organ- 
ization in Geneva does not in any way constitute a super-church with 
authority over the different churches affiliated to it. The World Council 
of Churches is a place and an opportunity for the member churches 
to meet in freedom for fraternal dialogue and a common enquiry. The 
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purpose of this dialogue and of this enquiry is on the one hand to pro- 
mote local unity between churches in the same area, on the other hand 
to promote the universal unity of the various ecclesiastical traditions in 
an ecumenical structure which will signify full Christian unity. The the- 
ological work of the World Council consists, after a stage of comparative 
theology, in setting the theologians of the different confessions to work 
so that they may search together for the truth based on Holy Scripture 
which unites all Christians. They practise together an ecumenical study 
of the Bible, as they are assured that the light is greater when all Chris- 
tians search together than when they search in separate confessions 
and in ignorance of one another. This ecumenical study of the Bible 
consists in drawing upon all the past and present experience of the 
Church in its comprehension of the Word of God. There is no question 
of renouncing one’s own tradition, but of trying to expand it into ecumen- 
ical unity ; this expansion and this unity demand from all the surrender 
of the particularisms which divide them. 

In the divided state of the churches, without being a body with 
authority over them, the World Council of Churches provisionally 
facilitates ecumenical contact between the churches, which should 
normally take the ‘orm of a Council attended by the ministries of cath- 
olicity of the different local churches in the world. In the churches of 
episcopal structure the ministry of catholicity is exercised by the bishops ; 
they have not only the ministry of authority and of unity in the local 
church, but just as much the ministry of catholicity, which consists in 
keeping the local church in communion with the other churches in the 
world, and in expressing the unity of the whole Christian Church. The 
churches which do not have bishops must also ensure this ecumenical 
link exercised by the ministry of catholicity. Without this link and this 
ministry, the local churches become individualistic and nationalistic, and 
cut themselves off from communion with the other churches, and this 


leads to divisions. This ecumenical ministry or ministry of catholicity 
was carried out by the Apostles right from the origin of the Church. 
St. Paul’s journeys, his Epistles (especially the Pastoral Epistles) manifest 
the necessity of this vital ministry for the ecumenical unity of the local 
churches and for the renewal of these churches through ecumenical 
exchange. 


In their divided state, before the appearance of the ecumenical move- 
ment, the separated churches had no longer any ministry of catholicity 
whose task was to maintain communion between the local church and 
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the other churches ; or if they had such a ministry (like the episcopal 
churches for instance) this ministry could not be really exercised, since 
schisms and quarrels prevented any exchange between the churches. 

Without pretending to be an ordinary structure of the universal 
Church, the World Council of Churches has enabled this ecumenical 
ministry of the local churches to be renewed and exercised once more. 
The ecumenical function (or ministry of catholicity) is being renewed 
in every member-church of the World Council through their representa- 
tion at the large conferences, on the theological commissions, and in 
some case at the Geneva headquarters. If they have no ministry of 
catholicity in the form of bishops, the local churches delegate pastors 
or theologians, or set up ecumenical commissions, which stimulate 
a circulation of life, thought and information between their church and 
the other churches, through the World Council. 

Thus the World Council of Churches has revived the work of the 
ecumenical ministry in the churches and between the churches, which 
is essential both for their universal communion and for local renewal. 
By thus renewing in the churches the ecumenical function of the New 
Testament apostolic ministry, or of the traditional episcopal ministry, 
the World Council (without being an ordinary structure of the Church) 
has evoked the reappearance of one sign of the visible unity of the 
Church: the ministry of catholicity, with or without bishops. 

Thus, without unduly stressing the “ecclesial” character of the World 
Council, it may be said to constitute (as a provisional institution) a 
sign of the visible unity of the Church, since it brings together the ecu- 
menical organs of the local churches and enables them to exchange 
their life, their thought and their prayer. It is true, this exchange has 
not the conciliar fullness of the universal Church when it will have 
recovered its full unity ; but already it manifests progress towards organic 
unity. The World Council might be described as a foreshadowing of 
the Ecumenical Council of the One Church, and as such it is already 
a visible sign, although a temporary and precarious one, of the visible 
unity of the Church. 


By enabling the churches to exercise their ministry of catholicity, 
the World Council gives them the opportunity to confess together their 
common faith. The doctrinal basis, which was purely christological at 
first, is in course of being modified in a more trinitarian direction, at 
the request of some churches. This new text is to be submitted to the 
churches at the next Assembly for approval : 
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“The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the 
Scriptures and therefore seek to fulfil together their common calling to 
the glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 


The existence of such a doctrinal Basis, of a common confession 
accepted by all the member Churches of the World Council, is another 
sign of unity. It does not express the whole of the faith; it neither 
expresses the maximum, nor all that is necessary for the unity of the 
churches. Nevertheless this Basis is the essential confession of faith: 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit ; Jesus Christ, God and man, Lord 
and Saviour, according to the revelation in the Scriptures. This Basis 
is a summary of the biblical revelation concerning God and the incarna- 
tion, as defined in detail by the first four Ecumenical Councils of the 
undivided Church. 

The first four Ecumenical Concils asserted the Church’s common 
faith as a sign of its unity. The World Council sums up this common 
faith and presents a new sign of the visible unity of the Church. 

Thus the World Council of Churches presents two signs of visible 
unity : one “conciliar” (renewal of the churches’ ecumenical ministry 
or “ministry of catholicity”), the other “doctrinal” (summing up the 
common faith of the undivided Church based on the Scriptures). 

The Alliances and Federations of churches are also signs of visible 
unity. They may represent a form of the local Council, adapted to 
the present situation of the divided churches. The Church has known 
many local councils, which were convened to deal with problems that 
concerned a group of local churches. These councils corresponded, 
it is true, to geographical limits within the one universal Church, whereas 
the Alliances group churches which share the same spiritual tradition, 
as distinct from others within the universal Church : for instance, the 
Anglican Communion, the Presbyterian World Alliance, the Lutheran 
World Federation. These Alliances are not geographical ; they represent 
a specific tradition. However, in so far as these Alliances exist not to 
serve the restricted unity of a particular tradition, but the more catholic 
unity of the whole Church, like the ancient local councils they may 
be useful instruments in the conciliar re-grouping of the universal Church. 
They must, however, be on their guard against preventing mergers 
between local churches ; for the unity of the Church in a given place, 
as long as it remains open to the ecumenical unity of the whole Church, 
is more important than the bond of a particular tradition. To the extent 
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that these Alliances promote both universal unity and local unity, they 
may be considered as a provisional form of the local council, adapted 
not only to the geographical divisions of the Church, but also to the 
confessional divisions which still exist. 

The National Councils of Churches bear still more resemblance to 
the local council, because they group different churches in the same 
country in order to coordinate their efforts in various common fields. 
If their collaboration is confined to study of purely practical problems, 
these National Councils do not play the réle of a local Church Council. 
But if, through a deeper exchange of theological thought, the churches 
within a national council try to break down the confessional barriers 
between them and to achieve complete national unity, while retaining 
the richness of their different traditions, then they really are a form 
of the local church council, adapted to the present state of division. 
But here again, priority must be given to the ecumenical unity of the 
universal Church and to local unity. Like the World Alliances of the 
particular Christian traditions, the National Councils of Churches must 
be prepared to become less important, and to disappear, as the local 
church councils grow more united, and as greater unity is achieved 
between all the churches in a really universal council of churches. 





THEOLOGICAL AND NON-THEOLOGICAL 


FACTORS IN RACE RELATIONS 
by 


- 


DAISUKE KITAGAWA 
Introduction 


In recent years the racial problem has once again gained prominence 
throughout the world. Not everything that has happened is bad. 
In fact behind the dark cloud of an endless series of depressing and 
disturbing events one can discern signs of the dawn of a new epoch. 
Still it cannot be denied that the present situation and the prospects for 
the immediate future are extremely critical. One only needs to think 
of the ugly demonstration of the white supremacists in a number of the 
southern states in the USA against the desegregation of the heretofore 
white schools ; of the no less ugly demonstration of the power struggle 
in South Africa and the Rhodesias where white groups now in power 
are doing everything imaginable to keep the rising Africans subordinated ; 
and of the solidarity manifested among the coloured races in Africa 
and Asia against the white race in the wake of Mr. Lumumba’s death. 
The Christian of this generation, whatever his race, nationality or con- 
fessional or denominational affiliation may be, cannot evade the chal- 
lenge of the racial problem. He may not merely wait for a better day 
to come however firmly his hope may be rooted in the Christian faith, 
but he must act,— act now, decisively and wisely. What does this 
actually entail ? 


To answer this question fully requires a far more complex exercise 
than one may think at first. This paper is an attempt merely to hint 
at some of its most serious aspects. 


Challenge to Christian Theology 


We may begin by emphatically registering the deep-felt need on the 
part of many thoughtful Christians for a more theological treatment of 
the racial problem. Whether the term “a theology of race” should be 
used in this connection or not may be debatable. It is certain however 
that an exclusively sociological and psychological treatment of the moral 
and ethical problems involved in, caused by and sometimes finding their 
expressions as racial hostility or ethnic tension, is not enough. Christian 
theology should also have much to say on the matter. 
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First of all, racial and ethnic tension is, in a profound sense, one of 
the given factors which constitute the socio-cultural context within 
which every Christian of this generation has to live out his Christian 
life. No Christian can wait for a situation in which the racial problem 
is no longer a serious factor before trying to be a Christian in the fullest 
possible sense. The world which is ridden with racial hatred, fear and 
suspicion, is the locus given to him in which to bear his Christian witness. 
The Christian therefore must accept — not acquiesce in — the existence 
of the racial problem and face it squarely — not close his eyes to it. 
How can one be a Christian living in a society in which the racial prob- 
lem is such a tremendous factor? There can be no more profoundly 
theological question than this for any and all Christians to grapple with. 

In the second place, what is the nature of the problem? Is the 
racial problem basically a problem of race, i.e., is the problem in race 
per se or is it found in something else ? How should the Christian under- 
stand the actuality of racial difference which exists among men? Whether 
it belongs to the order of creation or whether it is an accident of history, 
should it arbitrarily keep men apart, or should it have nothing more 
to do with inter-personal relationships than differences in the colour 
of eyes or hair? In reality, however, racial differences stand in the way 
of human relationships in that they so frequently make it difficult for 
one person to accept another person as his peer and to respect and 
treat him as such. Is this primarily a moral or a psychological problem ? 
Or is it more basically a problem rooted in human nature itself and 
as such more a theological problem than a moral or psychological one, 
i.e. that of a doctrine of man (anthropology) ? 

Thus the racial problem constitutes at once a socio-cultural context 
in which Christian theology itself needs to be thoroughly re-examined, 
and a profoundly theological problem in itself, the solution of which 
needs the help of the disciplines of sociology and psychology. Cultural 
anthropology and historical science should also render valuable services 
in this connection. 


Some Empirical Observations 


An approach to the problem from a more empirical standpoint leads 
to the following formulations : 

First, the so-called racial problem is essentially a problem of inter- 
group relations rather than inter-personal relations. Between individuals 
racial differences can very easily be overcome, but between groups it 
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is very difficult. Moreover the transcendance of racial differences between 
certain individual members can frequently become a focal point of 
racial tension. The issue of inter-marriage is a case in point. Two 
persons want to marry because to them the racial difference between 
them has ceased to be, or has never been, a problem. However, to the 
society in which racial tension is a serious problem, every instance of 
such a marriage is more likely to constitute an occasion for accentuating 


the existing tension rather than easing it. Hence inter-racial marriage 


cannot be recommended as a means of solving the racial problem ; 
besides it is sacrilegious to use marriage for the sake of something other 
than marriage itself. 

Secondly, race thus takes on a greater significance as a sociological 
phenomenon than a biological. That is to say, it is not so much race 
per se as the group, of which race is the identification card as it were, 
that needs to be more profoundly understood. Behind the resurzence 
of racism in recent years is seen a marked tendency to emphasize the 
importance of group identification to the modern man, who has once 
enjoyed individual freedom and emancipation from the tyranny of all 
sorts of group solidarities or communal collectivisms of the pre-modern 
age. The noticeable increase in the number of tribal clubs as voluntary 
groups in urban Africa in the wake of the break-down of the tribal com- 
munity in rural Africa, may be cited as a conspicuous example of this. 
Various patterns of exclusive clubs and associations in the USA today 
may be cited as another. 


Dialectic between Empirical Study and Theology 


These empirical observations challenge the traditional Christian 
theology in which anthropology (i.e. the doctrine of man) was con- 
ceived only in terms of either the universal (i.e. mankind as a whole) 
or of the particular (i.e. each individual person by himself) and little 
attention was paid to the collectivity or social grouping as the mode 
of human existence in history. Within the context of a pre-industrial 
society Sumner’s concept of “society as a group of groups” may have 
been valid and adequate. In the modern industrial society into which 
most of the naturally constituted groups are breaking down, the con- 
temporary sociologist’s concept of “reference group” may prove more 
useful. In the former, every individual used to find his place, and with 
it a useful function to perform, which in turn gave him a status, a sense 
of importance and dignity as a man, in a clearly identifiable group 
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within a larger society. In the latter, every individual makes all the 
important moral decisions which cumulatively shape the character of 
his personality, in reference to the demands made upon him by the 
various groups to which he owes his allegiance. 

The racial group as one of the reference groups occupies a unique 
place in the life of modern man. Race in many ways makes an extremely 
handy symbol of group identification based both on nature and history, 
just at a time when the modern man is feeling pretty much lost as an 
individual, uprooted from the old structure of natural group solidarities, 
e.g. kinship group, clan or tribal community, and is experiencing an 
acute need for some easily identifiable group that will give him a sense 
of belonging. In the face of his need for a group with which to identify 
himself, race is conveniently used as an agent or instrument of group 
identification. 

It follows from the above that in the realm of soteriology, too, some- 
thing is needed between the redemption of the world and the salvation 
of the individual man. If every individual person finds the concrete 
modus of his existence in his membership of several groups, whether 
naturally structured, historically developed or both, and which are 
less than the.universal family of all mankind, but so much the more 
real to him, can his salvation be possible completely outside of those 
groups? Personal salvation as it used to be understood meant to be 
“chosen” out of all such groups, while redemption of the world was 
conceived as a cosmic event beyond history. Coming to terms with 
the racial problem as an instance of man’s need for group identification 
to be man within history, seems to open before us a new dimension 
of soteriology, i.e. redemption of history as embodied in the life and 
heritage of the group with which the individual person identifies himself. 
Besides Heilsgeschichte there ought to be a more articulate doctrine of 
“redemption of history.” 


Ultimate Questions 


The problem does not end here. Is not the need for group identifica- 
tion as a means of self-assertion in itself a mark of the fallen nature 
of man? Regeneration, therefore, means inter alia that he transcends 
all such group identifications and finds the fulfilment of his manhood 
in Christ, transcending even his own familial solidarity, i.e. parents, 
wife and children — let alone race, tribe or social class. This, however, 
means that, having been freed from all the groups of which he naturally 
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and/or historically is a part, he is now able to relate himself to and 
enter into communion with everybody and anybody as human beings 
who come into the realm of his life, irrespective of the groups to which 
they may or may not belong. 

The really important point here is that accepting all who do the 
will of my Father as my “mother, sister, and brother” cannot happen 
apart from one’s sharing in the redemption of the history of one’s own 
group. One must take seriously that man derives “the courage to be” 
what he is, to borrow Tillich’s term, from his membership in one human 
group or another. At this point are we not compelled to re-examine 
the nature of the church, i.e. the congregation, to which we belong, 
to see whether it is a true community of those who are in Christ, or 
whether it is one of the human groups to which mortal man resorts in 
order to assert his self-identity within the state of his fall? This seems 
to be precisely the question which the churches in the southern states 
of the USA and the churches in the Union of South Africa feel compelled 
to face in their respective desperate situations. 

Finally comes the question: what does it mean to be Christian in 
a racially torn society and in dealing with the racial problem ? Whatever 
it may mean, we know for sure it is neither for the white man simply 
to be kind and fair to the Negro (i.e. willingly to take an ever growing 
share in the “white man’s burden”) nor for the Negro to be more patient 
and forgiving toward his oppressors (i.e. to be a bigger and better Uncle 
Tom). It does not mean merely to participate in all types of community 
actions in order to reduce racial and ethnic tensions, or to work for 
the elimination of all racial discrimination in the areas of education, 
employment, housing and so on. These actions should inevitably follow 
as fruits or consequences of something much deeper — namely, the 
acceptance of all people as human persons whose intrinsic value, and 
dignity are equal to one’s own before the eyes of God. 


Racial Problems within the Church: Crux of the Challenge 


Probably the most serious challenge to the Christian Church today 
lies in the fact that an amazingly large proportion of Christians are 
finding it honestly difficult to accept as their equals people of races 
other than their own, and to seek acceptance by them as their equals, 
i.e. neither superior nor inferior to each other. There are still a good 
number of churches in the USA which support missionary work in Africa 
but are opposed to receiving Negro Christians into their membership. 
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There are churches in South Africa which sincerely believe in the Govern- 
ment policy of apartheid while at the same time vigorously conducting 
missionary work among the African people including all sorts of social 
welfare work. In these instances the churches are made up of members 
of the race dominant in the country and reflecting the prevailing attitude 
of that group towards other races. It is entirely possible that many of 
them are sincerely practising Christians who are kindly disposed toward 
members of what they believe to be inferior, and therefore subordinate, 
races, as long as a certain distance is maintained between them and 
equality of status is not demanded by the recipients of their benevolence. 

Against this there seem to be an increasing number of people among 
the members of the hitherto subordinate racial groups who would 
sooner have nothing to do with the members of the now dominant 
race. They say, “We have been subjected to an unbearable degree of 
humiliation long enough by them. Whatever they may say with their 
lips, deep down in their hearts they are looking down on us. In the 
last resort we can no more count on them to make us truly free than 
on the angelic hosts in heaven. In the meantime by associating with 
any of them we shall be only deceiving ourselves. The best thing for 
us to do is to write-off all of them as our allies, forget them and start 
shaping our own destiny with our own hands.” So saying, not a small 
number of Negro Christians in the USA as well as in Africa, have turned 
their back on the white people as a whole, including Christians. 

It is tragic to find such mutual alienation between the dominant 
and subordinate groups within the same societies where their interests 
and well-being are so interdependent upon each other. When such is 
found among otherwise devout and committed Christians it is infinitely 
worse than tragic. This situation, which is by no means merely an alarm- 
ist’s exaggeration, calls the Church to a serious soul-searching re-ex- 
amination of its pastoral ministry. What is the ultimate meaning of 
Christian nuriure, of the ministry of the Word and sacraments, and 
of the ministry of fellowship and mutual edification, under these circum- 
stances? Can a Christian fulfill his discipleship through philanthropy 
without ever involving himself in a living Koinonia, or a person-to-person 
fellowship, with those towards whom he is merciful? And if the racial 
difference happens to be one of the biggest stumbling blocks in this 
respect for a fairly large proportion of the members of the Christian 
community, as it certainly has proved to be in many places, what should 
the Church do with them? Neither moralistic exhortation on the Chris- 
tian duty to love one’s neighbour as oneself, nor scientific explanation 
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of the folly of racial myths, will really help them. To acquiesce in their 
view certainly does not help them, but this is what the clergy are so 
often tempted to do, that is, to soft-pedal the issue and permit their 
flock to stay in a state of spiritual ill-health. Not infrequently the clergy 
themselves share the racial views prevailing among their flock. 


In Conclusion 


Many a vexing question has been raised so far, without much of 
a hint of an answer because there is no easy answer for any of them. 
Partial answers are not an answer at all and in fact are worse than no 
answer. Both in the realm of theology proper and that of social ethics, 
much ecumenical study is required before these answers can be even 
remotely adequately dealt with. There is thus ample justification for 
the Secretariat on Racial and Ethnic Relations of the World Council of 
Churches to be placed within the Division of Studies. 

There is one point I wish to reiterate strongly, that is, the racial 
problem today is a serious challenge to the Church because it is the 
problem of a large number of otherwise good and devout Christians 
of all races. I am not unmindful of the vicious hate-mongers, crack- 
pots and “genuine” racists, or of the political forces that are trying to 
make capital out of the racial prejudices of others. If the problem 
exclusively concerned such people, ways to solve it could have been 
found much more easily. 

The crux of the matter is how to deal with a lot of good and decent 
people, and especially those within the Church, who somehow cannot 
see the human person underneath the skin of one whose colour is dif- 
ferent from their own. Here the culprit is not the colour of anybody’s 
skin but the historically conditioned outlook of the viewer. 

If the contemporary scene of racial and ethnic tension constitutes an 
important socio-cultural context within which theological thinking has 


to be sharpened up, the revolutionary process of rapid social change 
in Africa and Asia under the spell of the impact of Western civilization 
for the past century and a half constitutes a historical context within 
which modern man must be challenged to analyse, re-assess and finally 


re-formulate his racial outlook. For this reason it is most appropriate 
that the Secretariat on Racial and Ethnic Relations is attached to the 
Department on Church and Society which has for the past five years 
conducted an ecumenical study of the common Christian responsibility 
in areas of rapid social change and is preparing to continue it for some 
time to come. 





THE HOLY COMMUNION 
AT ECUMENICAL MEETINGS 
by 


Lewis S. MUDGE 


The question of how Communion should be celebrated at ecumenical 
gatherings is a major unsolved problem. A certain body of precedent 
has grown up over the years, and at Lund, in 1952, the Faith and Order 
Commission adopted certain recommendations which have broadly 
guided practice since that time. Yet even in 1952 it was recognized that 
the Lund principles were not completely satisfactory. There is no reason 
why they should not be adjusted or changed if more light can be thrown 
on the problem. Recent events, particularly at the Lausanne Conference 
of Christian Youth in 1960, have thrown our confusion in this area 
into sharp relief. 


The nature of ecumenical meetings 


The question of how we handle Holy Communion at ecumenical 
meetings, first drives us back to the prior question of what an ecumen- 
ical meeting is. Depending on our churchmanship, we may rather 
easily tend to think of ecumenical meetings as churchly, or we may 
not. Proponents of the gathered church principle may feel that an 
ecumenical meeting fulfills virtually all the requirements of churchliness. 
Churchmen of more catholic views may find it impossible to regard 
such meetings as anything but representative assemblies. Yet even 
the most extreme ecclesiological occasionalist will find difficulty in 
assigning the ecumenical meeting a// the marks of the Church. The 
ecumenical meeting is abstracted from aspects of human existence 
which are inevitable parts of the experience of any Christian congrega- 
tion: family life, the full life-cycle of birth, baptism, confirmation, 
marriage, and death. Likewise, even the most extreme catholic will 
find difficulty in denying the ecumenical meeting all vestiges of church- 
liness, for the principle of universality is at least implicitly incarnate 
in such an assembly in a way it cannot be in the parish, given the divided 
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state of Christendom. It is difficult to see, however, that we will make 
much progress by stretching categories of churchliness that were never 
formulated with the problem of ecumenical meetings in mind: either 
to affirm or deny that an ecumenical meeting while in session can behave 
as a church, or as the Church. We must go back to simpler principles, 
and try to work out an understanding suited to the unprecedented 
situation that really faces us. 

It should be clear, in the first place, that there is a difference between 
the question of ecumenical meetings and the whole problem of the 
“ecclesiological significance of the World Council of Churches.” In 
principle, we ought to be able to say things about ecumenical meetings, 
and do things during them, that would be impossible within the con- 
tinuing institutional framework of an ecumenical organization as such. 
This is a necessary point, if only to maintain the principle that an ecu- 
menical meeting is supposed to lead the organization, and not the 
reverse. A World Council Assembly, for example, ought not to be 
considered only as an organ of the WCC, but as a gathering of the 
member churches to decide what they want to do with the WCC as 
their instrument. When Dr. Visser *t Hooft once remarked to a meeting 
of the Malagnou staff that the main reason for Assemblies is that they 
are prescribed in the WCC constitution he facetiously turned the facts 
upside down. Yet there is a tendency to think in precisely such topsy- 
turvy terms, a tendency which could lead to the entrapment of Assem- 
blies and other ecumenical conferences within the “organization.” 
This is what must not happen, for if the Assembly is merely a function 
of the organization, and not an event out ahead of it and leading it, 
then the main reason for Assemblies has diasappeared. 

What categories will help us think of Assemblies as they should 
truly be? The truth, of course, is, that the Assembly is many different 
things at different levels. The sharp disjunction in the preceding para- 
graph between Assembly and continuing organization has to be qualified, 
yet not to the extent of obscuring the basic point. At times, an Assembly 
is the legislative body of the sponsoring ecumenical organization, as 
for example, when it hears and acts on the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The Assembly is also the member churches meeting in council 
through the agency of their representatives. The Assembly is also, 
and necessarily, a body of Christians meeting together in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. The ability of the Assembly to do its business, and 
to be prophetic with respect to the sponsoring ecumenical organization, 
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depends not on a preponderance of any one of these factors, but on 
the proper balance between them. It must be effective and realistic 
as a legislative body. It must carry the member churches with it. And 
it must also receive the Holy Spirit as a new event in the life of the Church 
Universal. 

Beyond this, moreover, there is a factor in ecumenical assemblies 
which is much too often completely ignored. If an assembly is at least 
one step removed from life as it is lived in a local congregation, it none- 
theless exists in a “situation.” If the situation is not a local one, it will 
be a national situation, a regional situation, or a world situation. Thus 
an ecumenical assembly does have the opportunity to be in some sense 
the Church of Jesus Christ in the world in a concrete way. When one 
thinks of the forthcoming Assembly at New Delhi, for example, the 
“situation” is utterly clear. The Assembly will meet outside the “*Chris- 
tian West” in a missionary environment. Its every action will either 
bear witness for the gospel, or bear witness against it. The situation of 
any ecumenical gathering surely affects the “ecclesiology” of it, just as 
the mission of the Church under any circumstances profoundly affects 
our understanding of its nature. 


The relevance of “discipline” 


All these considerations are unavoidable when one thinks of Holy 
Communion in an Assembly setting. Perhaps the most helpful eccle- 
siological category within which to think of these interacting relation- 
ships and functions is the category of discipline of the Christian com- 
munity. Certainly the categories of doctrine and ministerial orders, 
which are applicable to the question of Communion in our various 
traditions, do not and cannot apply very closely to ecumenical assem- 
blies. We cannot say that we have an ecumenical doctrinal tradition, nor 
do we wish to say that an ecumenical conference confers, validates, or 
extends our orders. But that the conference falls within the discipline 
of the Christian community in the world is a conceivable notion. Now 
I must define what I mean by discipline, and you will see that my defini- 
tion owes something to the Reformed tradition which I represent. For 
Calvin, discipline is one of the marks of the Church, together with 
the preaching of the word and the administration of the sacraments. 
Discipline orders both Word and Sacrament, just as Word and Sacra- 
ment stand at the heart of discipline. None of Calvin’s marks of the 
Church can be discussed in isolation. What discipline then means is 
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the basic commitment of God’s people to live together according to 
a rule of life, to do all things “decently and in order,” and above all, 
to do nothing which violates the fellowship within which the Word 
is preached and the Sacraments celebrated. Church discipline holds 
up before the Church member and minister the reality of the body 
of Christ, and calls upon them to do all things “discerning the body,” 
as Paul put it. Discipline is of course, expressed in the Law of the 
Church: in Church Constitution or Canon Law. But in its essence, 
the Law of the Church is merely an expression, an instrument of dis- 
cipline, which is something more profound. Discipline at its best calls 
on every member of the body to be aware of the whole of it, and to 
act accordingly. 

With this in mind, there is no reason why discipline should not have 
an ecumenical dimension. When it is recognized that the body of Christ 
extends beyond the boundaries of a given denomination, confession or 
communion, then discerning the body must mean to act in awareness 
of the whole body. Ultimately, discipline must mean a refusal to break 
faith with the Church of Jesus Christ in either the dimension of time 
or of space. This refusal to break faith may or may not be expressed 
in terms of doctrinal conformity or continuity of orders. Fundamentally, 
I am sure that it is something deeper than either. And because the ecu- 


menical movement has added a new dimension to our understanding 


of the body of Christ, the dimension of the one great Church that is 
to be, our discipline must take that into account. We must act in such 
a way as to be loyal to the reality of the Church in the most comprehensive 
sense we can imagine it. 

The relevance of the question of discipline for the celebration of 
Holy Communion may be illustrated from certain relationships that 
already exist in the ecclesiastical world. If Anglican-Presbyterian rela- 
tions are taken as an example, recent controversies over the conditions 
of intercommunion have obscured the basic similarity of the positions 
of these two confessional groups. The Anglican view of the eucharist, 
arguing as it were from the top down, involves the difficult concept of 
the validity of orders and all that goes with it. But viewed from the 
standpoint of the man in the pew, the position is different. If I, a Pres- 
byterian, go to an Anglican or Episcopalian church and receive Com- 
munion, it is probable that on the first occasion at least I will not be 
questioned. The Canon Law of this Church allows for special cases 
in which a baptized Christian is cut off from the ministrations of his 


23 
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own Church, and I think that my appearance at an Anglican communion 
service would be assumed to fall in this category, and that, moreover, 
I would be allowed to be the judge. If, of course, I appear a second 
time, or repeatedly, I will be asked my intentions. If it is my intention 
to be confirmed, would not my receiving of the sacrament be considered 
in order? If, on the other hand, I do not intend to relate myself to the 
Anglican Church in question, then the rector will quite properly point 
out to me that I am, in effect, violating the discipline of his Church 
as well as my own. I am violating it precisely by my refusal to discern, 
or have regard for, the body of Christ as it is manifested in my congrega- 
tion or his. The point of all this is that the discipline of the Anglican 
Communion makes it quite clear that theories concerning the intrinsic 
validity of my reception of the sacrament, resting on episcopal confirma- 
tion, do not always take precedence over the concept of Christian dis- 
cipline, and indeed, that under some circumstances I can be welcomed 
as a communicant at an Anglican eucharist when it is clear that I am 
not breaking the discipline of my church or the Anglican church in 
question by being present. 

Virtually the same concept of discipline holds true in churches of 
the Reformed faith. If anything, Reformed discipline exercised with 
respect to the Holy Communion has been stricter than the Anglican 
at certain periods of history. The elders of the congregation would 
visit every parishioner before the celebration to determine the state of 
his personal life, and his relation toward the body of Christ in that 
place, and only if all was well would the “communion token” be given, 
as a sign that the parishioner might receive the elements. Today, 
lamentably, we have lost in the Reformed tradition most of our aware- 
ness of the meaning of discipline of this kind. But in principle, the 
rule still holds good. A person appearing regularly at Presbyterian 
celebrations of the Holy Communion and receiving the elements should 
be asked what his intentions toward this congregation are. This despite 
the fact that our Communion is explicitly declared open to baptised 
communicants in good standing of any branch of the universal Church. 
The fact that the question is not often asked in Presbyterian churches 


is partly the result of the relative infrequency of communion services, 
partly the result of cultural erosion of the idea of the distinctiveness of 
the body of Christ. In principle, however, Presbyterians and Anglicans 
take the same view of the meaning of discipline in connection with 
Communion. 
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Even with respect to the question of inter-celebration, the element 
of discipline looms large, and may help define what is at stake in ecu- 
menical meetings. Under Canon 36 of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America, an individual minister of another confession may receive 
the laying-on of hands for the extension of his ministry to Episcopal 
churches where the circumstances warrant it. This whole possibility, 
of course, came to public attention in 1960 when Bishop Pike so laid 
hands on a Methodist university chaplain. From the Presbyterian point 
of view, the chief difficulty with this provision is not with the laying-on 
of hands by the Bishop. The difficulty is to determine under whose 
jurisdiction and whose discipline the minister involved then functions. 
Reformed Churches would regard it as right and proper that a minister 
celebrating Holy Communion in an Episcopal Church should be within 
the discipline of that Church. But to be so in the full sense, a minister 
would have to cease being within the discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church. Under circumstances when churches are actually uniting, the 
mutual commissioning by laying-on of hands would be interpreted 
by us in no sense as the giving of new ministerial orders to anyone, but 
as the recognition that the uniting churches now join together in a single 
discipline, with a single mission to the world. 

All this to illustrate the significance of the concept of discipline in 
matters of inter-communion and inter-celebration. But we have seen 
that discipline can, and must, have an ecumenical dimension. Where 
it is impossible to conceive of an extraordinary extension either of 
doctrine or of ministerial orders it is surely possible to think of an ecu- 
menical conference as laying upon every participant an extraordinary 
discipline. A new and more comprehensive vision of the body of Christ 
is there to be discerned. What is the relation between this ecumenical 
discipline and that of any existing church? Our usual practice has 
been to take one of two courses : (1) to ignore the fact that an ecumen- 
ical conference poses special problems and have private celebrations 
of Holy Communion for delegates of the various confessions ; or (2) to 


acknowledge the fact that the conference presents an extraordinary 
situation, yet to seek to deal with this situation by means of disciplinary 
rubrics existing among the churches involved. 


There is little to be said about course (1), for it is obviously unsatis- 
factory. Not only does it deny the fellowship in the Spirit of the con- 
ference, it is also for many churches a highly irregular procedure in 
any case, requiring the special permission of some church authority. 
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But who has the right to give such permission? The bishop or other 
church authority having jurisdiction over the officiating minister? The 
bishop or other authority having jurisdiction in the place where the 
conference is held ? Attendance at the services of the local parish church 
is clearly a better and more regular alternative. Course (2) has been 
followed in many different ways. An attempt may be made to find a 
minister whose orders are acceptable to the maximum number of delegates 
present. Swedish Lutherans and ministers of the Church of South 
India are always among the leading candidates for this assignment. 
Or, a bishop, say of the Church of England, may decide that the con- 
ference justifies an exception to the normal rules for Holy Communion 
in accord with principles such as those laid down by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York in 1933 to cover ecumenical meetings. (The 
relevant words in the Anglican regulations are these : “On special occa- 
sions, if and when they arise, when groups of members of the Church 
of England and of other denominations are joined together to promote 
the visible unity of the Church, the Bishop, if requested, may approve 
of the admission of baptized communicant members of these other 
denominations to Holy Communion according to the Anglican rite.’’) 

The acceptability of expedients of the second type depends on whether 
what is involved is truly a decision of a given church, acting within its 
jurisdiction, to invite Christians of many confessions to the Holy Table, 
or only an artificial device to make use of the special situation in which 
ministers of a particular church may stand. The fact that a given church 
happens to be in communion with several others does indeed have its 
implications for the validity of the orders of the ministers of this church, 
but this does not mean that such ministers possess certain extraordinary 
sacramental powers in their persons to be exercised at any place or time. 
It means only that the orders of these ministers will not be questioned 
within the jurisdictions of the various Churches involved, which is 
quite a different matter. Surely it is quite wrong to ask a minister of 
the Church of South India to celebrate communion at an ecumenical 
meeting in Kalamazoo in order to take advantage of the unusual status 
of the communion to which he belongs. 

But it may be right for a church as such, operating on its home 
territory, to issue an invitation to Christians of other churches to partake 
in Communion. Yet what is the meaning even of an act of the latter 
sort? Have we thought out the implications of a unilateral decision by 
a given church to extend its discipline to cover an ecumenical meeting ? 
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Is such an act a concession or an affirmation? What is its meaning 
if other churches take no special action in response ? 

Both in terms of theological principle and in terms of actual practice, 
then, the procedures now used to celebrate Holy Communion at ecu- 
menical meetings are confused, and are generally felt to be unsatisfactory. 

Moreover, it is perfectly clear that problems such as these cannot 
begin to be discussed apart from an understanding of the vast theological 
issues raised by the intercommunion issue in the Church at large. And 
surely they cannot be completely solved until we attain the ultimate 
unity we seek. Yet one is bound to ask whether our eucharistic practice 
at ecumenical gatherings is all it could be in view of the unity and mutual 
theological understanding we now have. Unquestionably there are 
better and worse ways of making use of the possibilities at present open 
to us, and perhaps these possibilities themselves have not always been 
theologically plumbed so as to reveal their true nature. 


The conditions for advance 


Three axioms certainly seem to be unavoidable : (1) We cannot be 
content with anything less than a corporate act of Holy Communion 
related as closely as possible to the conference as such and participated 
in by as many delegates as circumstances will allow. Only the Com- 
munion is an appropriate response in worship to the reality an ecumen- 
ical assembly seeks to manifest. This means that it is no solution to 
avoid the sacrament, to have anything less than the sacrament, or to 
seek only to make it possible for every member of the assembly to receive 
the sacrament at some time during the meeting. (2) Under present 
circumstances, there can be no eucharist which is not celebrated and 
received within the discipline of some church or churches. (3) Since 
our existing church disciplines do not, for the most part, envision the 
problem of ecumenical conferences at all, or at least do not take full 
account of the problems raised by such meetings, a fundamental recon- 
sideration of this matter will need to be made by all member churches 
of the WCC if there is to be any hope of genuine progress. 

The hope that such reconsideration might eventually bear fruit rests 
on the insight, already discussed, that while discipline is related to a 
church’s eucharistic doctrine and to its concept of ministerial orders, 
the purpose of discipline can be defeated if the connection is allowed 
to become too literal. The actual practice of many member churches 
of the WCC shows that discipline is made flexible not merely to allow 
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exceptions to the rules but to show forth their deeper nature. Up to 
a certain point, the literal application of disciplinary regulations affirms 
the meaning of the eucharist. Beyond that point, the application of 
these same regulations can deny that meaning. We must ask whether 
an ecumenical conference may not be an occasion on which the applica- 
tion of many of our existing rules denies what we mean to affirm by them. 

Certainly we intend our various celebrations of Holy Communion 
always to be celebrations of, and on behalf of the Church Universal. 
That is to say, the eucharist wherever it is celebrated or by whom, 
must have a catholic character, and each church affirms this in some 
manner both doctrinally and liturgically. When any Church celebrates 
communion at an ecumenical conference under any circumstances the 
catholic character of the celebration is underscored by the implications 
of the environment. If a church believes that its celebration belongs in 
such a context at all it can only be because it does not believe that there 
is a fundamental contradiction between this act and participation in 
the conference. 

It follows that the celebration of Holy Communion according to 
any particular order need not be considered a divisive act, but may well 
be considered an affirmation of the basic reality the ecumenical meeting 
represents. If this is true, may it not be possible to find ways of making 
the form of what is done bear witness to the catholic affirmation that 
is truly present ? 

In seeking to do this, the churches and the World Council would 
each have a part. The churches might well rethink what they mean by 
the catholic character of the sacrament as they celebrate it. They might 
well ask themselves whether an ecumenical conference does not provide 
an exceptional opportunity to show forth this catholic character in 
deed, and whether this might not be done by modifications of discipline 
designed to permit the most general possible invitation to their own 
sacraments, and the widest possible participation by their members 
in the sacraments of others. The Church of England has already shown 
the way in part by the spec.al regulations mentioned above. If such 
permission could be extended to include a provision encouraging Angli- 
cans to communicate under similar circumstances at the services of 
other churches, and if similar enactments were made by other churches 
to grant and receive equivalent privileges, a long step would have been 
taken toward showing forth the unity we have when an ecumenical 
conference meets. 
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In the light of such possibilities, the WCC would have the important 
duty of bringing a certain degree of order into the eucharistic practice 
actually observed at a given meeting. Ideally, the catholic character 
of the Communion would best be shown forth by having a single service, 
in which as many delegates as possible would receive the sacrament. 
This is to say that while it would be theoretically unexceptionable to 
engage in a rota of services in which each communion and confession 
opened its Table to others, the theological point would be made most 
forcefully by permitting one service, offered by a single church or by 
several, to be the eucharist for the conference. The church to be chosen 
to issue such an invitation to others would have to be settled by agree- 
ment. 

The meaning of such a solution would lie not only in its quality as 
a diplomatic triumph amid complex circumstances. To receive com- 
munion on a single occasion, to receive it at the hands of a given church, 
to affirm that this eucharist was truly catholic in meaning, would be a 
significant act of discipline on the part of all bodies participating in the 
meeting. In effect, all would agree to place themselves under the dis- 
cipline of a given church for purposes of receiving the sacrament. Such 
a self-emptying on the part of the participants would be both a recogni- 
tion of the present inability of Christendom to express its given unity 
fully in word or deed, and an affirmation of belief in the catholic intention 
of every celebration of the sacrament by every church, even in the midst 
of our divisions. 

The theological value of such a procedure, of course, would be almost 
totally lost if it were mistaken for an attempt to solve the intercom- 
munion issue in the Church at large, or even if the use of such exten- 
sions of Church discipline became too frequent. It is highly likely that 
without safeguards, any procedure adopted in WCC Assemblies would 
begin to be followed in ecumenical meetings of all kinds, both inside 
and outside the Council. It would have to be underlined, therefore, 
that what is suggested has nothing to do with the possible decisions 


of individuals to receive communion or to offer it, but only with the 


decisions of churches to extend their discipline or to submit to the 
discipline of other churches. As the catholic character of the eucharist 
is dependent on its being a church celebration, so the meaning of the 
suggested disciplinary extensions is dependent on their being church 
actions. This fact would seem to limit the applicability of what is sug- 
gested here to conferences in which delegates represent their churches 
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officially, or to conferences in respect to which the churches have taken 
some sort of official action. 

And this leads to a further point. It may be said that the writer, 
as a Reformed minister, asks more serious concessions of others than 
would be required in his own case. If so, there remains an element of 
misunderstanding. I greatly value the freedom which the Reformed 
tradition gives me to offer the Sacrament to members in good standing 
of any branch of the Church Universal, and to receive it at any Holy 
Table to which I am bidden to come. But there is a difference between 
my exercise of these privileges and a disciplinary decision by my Church 
as such either to celebrate the sacrament on behalf of all participants 
in an ecumenical assembly, or to submit itself to the discipline of another 
church for the same purpose. Presbyterians should realize that a church 
decision of this kind would involve doctrinal concessions that the ex- 
ercise of individual freedom does not. If I offer to give Communion 
to any baptized Christian who desires to receive it I retain my own 
view, and that of my Church, as to what the eucharist means, placing 
the decision to partake or not to do so, entirely in the hands of those 
whom I invite. If, however, my Church offered to celebrate Communion 
for and on behalf of an ecumenical assembly, it would mean a conscious 
decision to make her forms and doctrines the vehicles for an act of 
devotion not merely within the Church catholic, but, in a sense, of it. 
So far as I know, my Church has never faced a decision at this level, 
or considered in what way a Reformed Communion service could be 
considered to have such catholic meaning. Under such circumstances 
the beliefs of those invited to partake could not be ignored, and, indeed, 
our sacramental practice would have to be seen anew in the whole 
structure of Christian tradition. A decision by my Church to submit 
itself to the discipline of another at an ecumenical meeting would involve 
similar theological implications. 

Properly understood, therefore, the suggestion made here should 
be easy for no one. On the contrary it should lead to fundamental 
theological reflection, and might well eventually stimulate thought 
within the various Christian traditions which could put the issue of 
intercommunion on a new basis. If this were the outcome of such dis- 
cussion, the value of our attempt to improve eucharistic practice at 
ecumenical meetings would be immense. 
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CONSULTATION ON SERVICES OF HOLY COMMUNION 
AT ECUMENICAL GATHERINGS 


This consultation was held at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
* from March Ist to 4th, 1961, under the auspices of the Youth Depart- 
ment and Faith and Order. The Right Reverend Stephen F. Bayne was 
Chairman. After a preamble the findings of the Consultation are divided 
into two parts. The first part consists of recommendations to the Faith 
and Order Working Committee. This deals specifically with proposals 
for the revision of the recommendations of the Lund Conference on Faith 
and Order concerning services of Holy Communion at ecumenical 
gatherings. The second part is submitted to the member churches of the 
World Council, especially those which sent delegates to the Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly at Lausanne in 1960, and to various ecumenical bodies, 
and deals more generally with the question of intercommunion in the light 
of developments since the Lund Conference. 


PREAMBLE 


The representatives of our churches at Lund, in 1952, had this to say 
about our divisions : 


“We have now reached a crucial point in our ecumenical discussions. 
As we have come to know one another better our eyes have been opened 
to the depth and pain of our separations and also to our fundamental 
unity. The measure of unity which it has been given to the Churches 
to experience together must now find clearer manifestation. A faith in 
the one Church of Christ which is not implemented by acts of obedience 
is dead. There are truths about the nature of God and His Church which 
will remain for ever closed to us unless we act together in obedience to 
the unity which is already ours. We would, therefore, earnestly request 
our Churches to consider whether they are doing all they ought to do 
to manifest the oneness of the people of God.” (Report pp. 15-16.) 


These words, written nearly ten years ago, speak even more clearly to 
us today. We do well to remember the dark saying about him “from whom 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.” The measure of unity which 
has been given to us is not a talent to be buried, but a trust to be obediently 
and faithfully administered. 
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This applies to every part of our ecumenical life, but to nothing more 
vividly and profoundly than our relationships before the Lord’s table. In 
this present consultation, we who have been called together have re-examined 
what was said at Lund and what has happened since in the matter of inter- 
communion, trying to think as trustees of God’s gift. In our meeting we 
have been led to propose some re-ordering of the present understanding 
concerning Communion at ecumenical gatherings, and as well to press 
earnestly for far deeper consideration of some of the matters agreed at Lund. 
More, we have felt it urgent that the churches examine far more deeply than 
we have so far done, the actual nature of an ecumenical meeting and what 
claims that nature may rightly make on our thought and discipline. 

All this is submitted with our prayer that we all may be more fully obedient 
to what God has plainly showed us. 


SERVICES OF HOLY COMMUNION 
AT ECUMENICAL GATHERINGS 


(Statement submitted to the Faith and Order Working Committee ) 


A. Introduction 


The Youth Assembly at Lausanne has again brought vividly before the 
leaders of the churches the problems which arise when it is not possible for 
all the members of a conference to receive the Holy Communion together. 
Moreover, since Lund, several important developments have taken place 
which affect the question of intercommunion, e.g. the formulation of the 
Arnoldshain theses and the discussion aroused by them, and some formal 
agreements between churches such as the consensus between the Dutch 
Reformed Church and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Holland about 
intercommunion and intercelebration. It is now necessary to examine the 
Lund report on intercommunion afresh in the light of these developments 
and in particular to look again at the recommendations for the arrangements 
for communion services in ecumenical gatherings. 

Any such discussion must keep in mind the two positions described in 


the Report of the Lund Conference on pp. 54-55. Some have a deep sense 
that there can be no full communion without a united Church, but for others 
common reception of the Holy Communion appears to be a valuable way 


forward. But whatever view may be taken of intercommunion in general, 
the question arises whether ecumenical gatherings do not constitute a special 
case, for in such gatherings we have to find that arrangement of communion 
services which, while respecting the discipline of the churches and individual 
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consciences, gives the fullest possible expression to the essential oneness of 
the Church of Christ which at such gatherings we confess together. 


B. Recommendations regarding practice at ecumenical gatherings under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches 


While we approve the general principles of the Lund recommendations 
(see the Report of the Lund Conference, p. 58 and Appendix III of Part | 
of this Report), we think it would be appropriate that they should now be 
somewhat re-formulated as follows : 


1. [Compare sect. 3 of the Lund recommendations] 


(a) A service of Holy Communion should be held on the most suitable 
occasion in the conference (if possible on a Sunday morning) at the invitation 
of a “host church” (or churches). This service should be regarded as being 
held “within the context of the conference,” although it would clearly not 
be a service of the conference but of the inviting church. 

(6) A “host church” which is willing and able to do so should be encour- 
aged to invite all members of the conference to receive the communion at 
this service, even though all will not be able to receive, and though some 
may conscientiously object to the holding of open communion services. 

(c) If the “host church” is not able to invite all the members of the 
conference to receive the communion, it should nevertheless be encouraged 
to invite all to attend the service of Holy Communion. Such attendance 
without receiving communion has been found by many to be a means of real 
blessing and of deeper understanding and fellowship. (See Lund, paragraph 5). 

(d) The authorities of the churches from which the members of the 
conference come should be asked to give all the encouragement possible in 
the special circumstances of such a meeting to their members to attend this 


service and to accept the invitation to receive the communion. 


2. [See paragraph 2 of Lund recommendations] 


(a) Because it is not possible in the present state of division among 
Christians for all members of the conference to receive the communion 


together at such a service, the conference authorities should also assist other 


churches to arrange services of Holy Communion in so far as this is necessary 


to ensure that members of all churches participating in the conference have 
the opportunity if desired to communicate at least once during the conference 
without disloyalty to the disciplines of their churches. 

(6) In the existing ecumenical situation, in which the member churches 
have covenanted to go forward together in the World Council, these arrange- 
ments should be made between the authorities of the churches concerned 
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and of the World Council, in such ways as to reduce to the minimum the 
scandal caused by the multiplication of communion services. 

(c) In particular, such additional services as may be required should 
not be arranged at the same time or on the same day as the service of Holy 
Communion of the “host church,” and should be as few in number as possible. 


3. [See paragraph 1 of the Lund recommendations) 


There should be a service of preparation for Holy Communion which all 
members of the conference are invited to attend, in which there would be 
special emphasis both (a) on the note of penitence for our continued separa- 
tion from one another, and (6) on our given unity in Christ. 


4. [See paragraph 4 of Lund recommendations] 


(a) The decision as to which church or churches should act as “host” 
should be made by the member churches in the country or place concerned 
in consultation with the WCC. 

(b) At a conference held in a place or circumstances in which no local 
church is willing or able to act as “host,” the authorities of the World Council 
may ask a minister of one of the churches represented in the conference to 
invite the members of the conference to take part in a service of Holy Com- 
munion celebrated in accordance with the rules of his church. 


C. Recommendations for study 


1. We recommend to the Faith and Order Commission that other pos- 
sible methods of dealing with this problem should be further studied, such as : 

(a) concelebration [see Appendix II] ; 

(6b) refraining from all celebrations of the Holy Communion during the 
time of the conference (sacramental fasting) ; 


(c) agape separated from Holy Communion [see /ntercommunion, pp. 
388-396]. 


9 


We recommend a further study of the possibility of adapting existing 
practices at the communion service to make them more appropriate for use 
at such ecumenical gatherings. 


3. Remembering that the functions of the Faith and Order Commission 
include [Constitution, 3 (iii)] “to study the theological implications of the 
existence of the ecumenical movement,’’ we recommend to the Commission 


that it should relate this study particularly to the nature of WCC Assemblies 
and ecumenical conferences. 


4. We recommend the Commission to ask the member churches of the 
WCC to study the question of the extension of their church disciplines to 
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cover the matter of invitations to and participation in services of Holy Com- 
munion which may be required in the light of: 


(a) the fact that ecumenical meetings under the auspices of the WCC 
are gatherings of representatives of the churches explicitly seeking to further 
the visible unity of Christ’s Church, and 


(6) the extent to which such gatherings can be regarded as manifesta- 
tions of the one Church of Christ. 


5. Recognizing that this problem cannot be considered in isolation from 
the whole question of intercommunion, we recommend to the Commission 
that it should call the attention of the member churches of the WCC to the 
fact that they have not yet fully examined or answered the questions raised 
in section III C (pp. 56-57) of the Lund Report in the light of the encouraging 
common affirmations made in section III A (pp. 53-54). Some of these ques- 
tions have been re-formulated in a paper by Frére Max Thurian appended 
to this report (see Appendix I), and we recommend that the churches should 
be asked to study them further. 


APPENDIX I 


Extract from paper presented by Frére Max Thurian on 


THEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS POSED BY THE LUND CONFERENCE AND 
OUR PRESENT SITUATION CONCERNING INTERCOMMUNION 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF Every Service oF Hoty COMMUNION 


(1) We are agreed that the Table is the Lord’s and that He gives Himself to us 
in the sacrament of Holy Communion. When we are unable to share together in the 
Lord’s Supper the pain and scandal of our divisions is most severely felt because we seek 
the one Lord, and know that we should be able to partake as brethren in the family of 
God at one Table.” 

(3) We are agreed in recognising the administration of the Lord’s Supper in the 
divided Churches, when controlled by the words of institution, as real means of grace 
through which Christ gives Himself to those who in faith receive the appointed elements 
of bread and wine.” (Lund Report, pp. 53.) 


Questions to “catholics” 


1. What does the Eucharist mean apart from the apostolic succession? Is it 


a 
sacrament of the presence and work of Christ ? 


Is to refuse to communicate at a “protestant” 


Eucharist a refusal to recognize 
the sacrament, or is it an avoidance of 


doctrinal or ecclesiastical confusion ? 
Where the danger of confusion is avoided (as in responsible ecumenical meet- 
ings), is it possible for a “catholic” to communicate at a “protestant’’ Eucharist 
and there truly receive the sacrament of Christ ? 
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Would not a refusal to communicate be even a refusal of Christ, of his presence 
and of his sacramental action ? 


When, exceptionally, a “catholic’’ receives the sacrament at a “protestant” 
communion, what does this mean from a sacramental point of view ? 


What is a pastor not ordained by a bishop? 


B. THE MEANING OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 


““(4) The Churches have progressed towards unity in their understanding of the 
theological interpretation of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and we believe that 
agreement in this field is in fact greater than commonly appears. We have studied 
with satisfaction the statement of doctrine contained in the Report of the preparatory 
Commission on Intercommunion (pp. 29-30), and believe that the great majority of our 
Churches are able to accept it in this slightly amended form : This dominical sacrament 
of Christ’s Body and Blood, controlled by the words of institution, with the use of the 
appointed elements of bread and wine, is : (a) a memorial of Christ’s incarnation and 
earthly ministry, of His death and resurrection ; (b) a sacrament in which He is truly 
present to give Himself to us, uniting us to Himself, to His eternal Sacrifice, and to one 
another ; and (c) eschatologically, an anticipation of our fellowship with Christ in His 
eternal kingdom.”’ (Lund Report, pp. 53-54.) 


Questions to “protestants” 


Do we have a doctrine of the real presence which is clear enough to make others 
take our sacraments seriously ? 


Is our celebration of the sacrament sufficiently living and disciplined to allow 
us to give a general invitation to members of all churches ? 


Is our doctrine of the ministry strong enough to encourage our “catholic” brethren 
to make progress in the direction of intercommunion ? 


How is it possible for churches which are in communion with each other to con- 
tinue to remain separate? Compare: (4) Churches which practise Mutual 
Open Communion should seriously examine the objections to the practice urged 
on grounds both of doctrine and order. They should also ask themselves whether 
they could not and should not move on towards a closer relationship of visible 


unity, in view of the relationship of the Sacrament to the wholeness of the Church.” 
(Lund Report, pp. 56-57.) 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN WorD, BAPTISM AND EUCHARIST 


(2) All Churches should give attention to the relationship of their theology and 
practice of Baptism to their theology and practice of the Lord’s Supper. Our attention 
has been drawn to the essay by Professor T. F. Torrance in the volume Intercommunion 
and to his suggestion that ‘to refuse the Eucharist to those baptized into Christ Jesus 
and incorporated into His resurrection-body (i.e. the Church) amounts either to a denial 
of the transcendent reality of Holy Baptism or to attempted schism within the Body 
of Christ’ (op. cit., p. 339). We believe that this challenging statement might provide 
the starting point for further fruitful ecumenical discussion.” (Lund Report, p. 56.) 


Questions to both “catholics” and “protestants” 


If we can hear the Word of God together, why can we not communicate together ? 
Is unity in Baptism separable from unity in the Eucharist ? 


Do we not have too uniform and centralized a conception of the Church? Should 


we re-think visible unity in terms of living communion between local auto-cephalous 
churches ? 
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APPENDIX Il 


A NOTE ON “CON-CELEBRATION” 


(see paragraph I.C.1.a) of Part I of this Report and the article by J. A. T. Robinson on 
“Intercommunion and con-celebration” in the Ecumenical Review, Vol. IX, No. 3 
April 1957) 


, 


1. The suggested reformulation of the Lund recommendations regarding services 
at ecumenical gatherings refers to “a host church (or churches)”. What was in mind 
was that the churches in the locality where a conference was meeting might wish to 
combine to issue an invitation to the members of the conference to receive the Holy 
Communion. This invitation might merely indicate that the churches were agreed that 
one of their number should act as the “host church” for the service of Holy Communion 
for the members of the conference 

2. But it is possible that the churches concerned might wish to arrange a joint 
celebration or “‘con-celebration” of the Holy Communion on the analogy of the services 
of Holy Communion at (but not of) the Faith and Order Conference at Lausanne in 
1927 and the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem at Easter 1928. At the 
former service, on the invitation of the ministers of Lausanne cathedral, Danish, German, 
Swiss and American pastors of four different Lutheran or Reformed Churches were 
jointly responsible for conducting the service. At Jerusalem the service was conducted 
by an American Methodist bishop and a Canon of the Church of England, and ministers 
of other churches from different parts of the world assisted in the distribution of the 
elements. (See the Report of the Faith and Order Commission on “Intercommunion,” 
ed. by D. Baillie and J. Marsh, SCM Press, London, 1952, p. 122 and p. 117.) 

3. “Con-celebration” in the sense intended would thus mean that ministers from 
each of the co-sponsoring churches would be designated by their churches to be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the service. They would choose which of the churches’ liturgies 
should be used and with what modifications ; they would settle together how the service 
should be celebrated, and would divide responsibility for conducting different parts 
of the service among them 

4. With regard to the central action of the service of Holy Communion, i.e. the use 
of the words of institution and/or consecration, “‘con-celebration™” could mean either 

a) that the “con-celebrants” said these words together or 

5) that they said them one after the other (perhaps in different languages as at 
Lausanne 1927) or 

c) that they agreed that one should say them on behalf of all 

5. “Con-celebration” would also imply that ministers of a number of churches 
would assist in the administration of the sacrament 


APPENDIX Ill 


THE LUND RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
“COMMUNION SERVICES AT ECUMENICAL GATHERINGS” 


For convenience of reference the recommendations of the Lund Conference 
and Order are reproduced here from pages 57-59 of the Conference Report 


§“The growth of the Ecumenical Movement has greatly sharpened in recent years 
the problem of communion services being held in the setting of conferences where Chris- 
tians from a variety of churches are gathered together for some days or weeks. Their 
life and worship together are not complete unless they can have the fellowship of the 
Lord’s Table. In cases where all the churches represented are in Full Communion 
or Intercommunion with each other (or are prepared to sanction an Open Communion 
on such occasions), there need be no difficulty; a single communion service can be 
arranged, at which a minister will celebrate according to the order of his own Church, 
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and all can partake. But where these conditions do not exist there is a real problem which 
has been felt acutely by many in recent years. We recognize that we are only at the 
beginning of the consideration of this problem and do not yet realize all its implications. 

It is to the Church of Christ that the sacrament of Holy Communion is entrusted, 
and wherever a minister celebrates, his action involves the implicit claim that he does 
so as a minister of the Church Universal. In the present state of division, however, 
although he is commissioned in the name of Christ, his authority is derived through 
one of the churches only, and will perhaps not be acknowledged by all. A conference, 
gathered togéther in the name of Christ, even though it may be regarded as a temporary 
and local expression of the Church, does not claim the right to ordain or authorize its 
own ministry to celebrate the Sacrament. Consequently, when the members of such 
a group belong to churches which are not in communion with each other (in any of the 
ways mentioned above), no one celebrant will be recognized by all as properly authorized 
to administer the Sacrament. When all members are not able to meet at the Lord’s 
Table, no service which is held can be regarded as the communion service of the confer- 
ence. For such difficult situations we wish to make the following recommendations : 

(1) There should always be a united service of preparation for Holy Communion, 
with special emphasis on the note of penitence for our separation from each other. 

(2) There should be opportunity for communion services at such times as will make 
it possible for every member of the conference to receive communion somewhere with- 
out violation of his own conscience or disloyalty to his church tradition. These should 
be held at different times. 

(3) Though on the grounds already indicated there are some who object to open 
communion services, yet we believe there should be an opportunity of this kind for the 
many who desire such services and are free to partake. Such services should where 
possible be held on the invitation of the local church or churches which sanction such 
services. (Usually a very large proportion of the members of a conference will partake. 
Notable examples of this were the communion services held in the Nieuwe Kerk of 
Amsterdam in 1948 and in Lund Cathedral in 1952, and many regard such memorable 
occasions as of historic importance. At the IMC Conference at Tambaram in 1938 two 
open communion services were held, one of which was Anglican.) 

(4) At conferences held at places remote from local churches, or in ecumenical 
institutions, similar arrangements may be made within the conference or community. 
The celebrant in each case should be a minister, who will celebrate according to the 
order of his own Church, and issue such an invitation as he is authorized to give. 

(5) It is important that those who cannot partake at a particular communion serv- 
ice should be invited to attend the service as worshippers, though they cannot receive 
communion. This has been found by many to be a means of real blessing of spiritual 
communion, and of deeper understanding and fellowship. 

In making these recommendations we realize that they do not by any means solve 
the practical problem, which arises from the as yet unreconciled divergences in the 
doctrine of the Church. Doctrinal as well as practical issues must be further explored. 
We are agreed that this particular aspect of the problem of intercommunion should be 
very strongly driven home upon the conscience of the churches and of the leaders of 
the Ecumenical Movement. In particular further careful study of the principles under- 
lying procedure at ecumenical conferences and institutions should be undertaken by 
the newly appointed Faith and Order Commission.” 


II 


INTERCOMMUNION IN THE LIGHT OF DEVELOPMENTS 
SINCE THE LUND CONFERENCE 


(Statement submitted to WCC member churches and ecumenical bodies ) 


We are deeply concerned about the intercommunion issue in ecumenical 
conversation and the communion practice in ecumenical gatherings. 
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We are concerned because a growing number of young people coming 
into the ecumenical movement sees our present practices as finally dis- 
obedient. 

We are concerned because we believe a divided Table denies the recon- 
ciliation proclaimed there. 

We are concerned because we share in the rediscovery of Holy Com- 
munion given to the churches today. 


Therefore, realizing the urgency of the need, we call upon the churches to 
reconsider the matter of intercommunion. 


We have to do this because we have covenanted together in the World 
Council of Churches. 

We have to do this because the Lund Conference has asked us to do so. 

We recognize that the issue of intercommunion in ecumenical gather- 
ings cannot be treated without a reconsideration of the churches’ under- 
standing of and teaching regarding Holy Communion in relation to the 
nature and mission of the Church itself. 


Seeing these facts we ask: 


QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE MEMBER CHURCHES OF THE WCC 


What are the implications of membership of the WCC? 


By coming together in the ecumenical movement the churches created a 
new situation of mutual recognition. This was greatly strengthened when 
they entered into formal membership of the WCC, and although not all 
could yet say “our divisions are within the Church” the developments since 
Amsterdam 1948 have steadily deepened the churches’ recognition of one 
another. In this new situation in which many believe that the reality of the 
unity we have is wider and more important than the unity we do not yet 


have, old attitudes to one another are irrelevant. But what are the implica- 


tions for local and inter-church relationships ? 
2. Have the churches re-examined their rules of communion discipline in the 
light of the new ecumenical situation? 


How can existing rules of communion discipline rightly be maintained 
without thorough re-examination if they were framed before the new ecumen- 
ical situation arose ? How can those who extend recognition to other churches 
not extend recognition at the Lord’s Table to the members of those churches ? 
The urgency of this is shown by the facts that the rules are being strained 
and broken ; the churches know this, but some of them persevere in silence. 
Why ? 


24 
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3. What advice about participation in communion services is now to be given 
by their churches to those who take part in ecumenical gatherings under 
the auspices of the WCC? 


Only in the light of its understanding of the meaning and nature of respon- 
sible ecumenical gatherings can a church formulate its advice. Are such 
gatherings in some way a manifestation of the Church? Where those who 
take part in them do unmistakably “discern the body,” if this is taken seriously, 
their inability to come together at the Lord’s Table is a grave thing. But apart 
from questions of experience, the fact of sending representatives to an ecumen- 
ical gathering implies the acceptance of responsibility for the common task 
of building up the Church in its unity. In both its existential and eschatolog- 
ical aspects this finds its full expression in worship only in the Holy Commu- 
nion. Intercommunion is therefore bound to be insistently desired by those 
who discover both Christ and one another in the fellowship, obedience and 
worship of ecumenical work. 


4. What does communion at ecumenical meetings mean? (See Lund Report, 
ps BJ 


Surely the intention, when Holy Communion is celebrated according to 


the order of any church, is always to celebrate on behalf of the whole Church 
of Jesus Christ. When the sacrament is celebrated in the context of an ecu- 
menical conference, its “catholic’”’ character may be enhanced, rather than 
diminished, by the implications of the environment. The celebration of Holy 
Communion at an ecumenical meeting according to any given order need 
not therefore be taken as a denial of unity, but as a special affirmation of 
the given unity which the conference also represents. It is our hope that 
the eucharist will always be celebrated at such meetings with the “catholic” 
intention preeminently in mind. If it is understood that this is the intention 
of the sacrament, may not the churches be the more willing to extend their 
disciplines in the case of ecumenical assemblies both to offer communion 
to members of different churches, and to encourage their own members to 
receive the sacrament from others ? 


5. What are the reactions of the churches to the spontaneous developments 
in intercommunion that are taking place ? 


Member churches of the World Council share the conviction that the 
ecumenical movement is of God. Hence all that is directed to unity is seen 
as the gift of God, and must be recognized as the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Some of the spontaneous developments in intercommunion that are taking 
place claim to have this authority, in which case their implications must be 
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taken seriously. At Lausanne, as well as in other instances of which we 
have been told, all those concerned acted under a strong sense of conviction. 
Should the churches have taken a different attitude ? Or the individuals who 
acted on their own responsibility ? 


What is the responsibility of the churches for ecumenical education? 


Membership of the WCC implies the determination to take seriously both 
the task of leading the membership toward unity with other churches and the 
task of preparing members for and exposing them to the experience of ecu- 
menical encounter. In their findings the young delegates whom the churches 
sent to Lausanne said: “It weighs upon our conscience :... above all (that) 
after so many years of the ecumznical movement we are still so unable and 
so unprepared by our churches to enter into effective conversation with each 
other.” If this was the experience of selected and trained delegates, what 
must be the position of the majority ? How did this situation come about ? 
What ought to be done about it? 


7. Do the churches take steps to heed the message of ecumenical gatherings? 


If the ecumenical movement is taken seriously it must be accepted that 
not only the official documents but also those persons who take part in its 


gatherings will have something to say to the church. Have proper steps 
been taken to hear and consider the contribution of those who shared in the 
Lausanne Assembly? And has enough been done to make the findings 
widely known and studied ? 


B. QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO ECUMENICAL BODIES 


1. We acknowledge with gratitude the valuable theological contribution 
which the WSCF has made, especially in the formulations of its General 
Committee at Whitby, 1949, which contributed largely to the Lund recom- 
mendations. 

Because of the missionary situation in the present-day university, the 
creativity of the Christian student community and the traditional freedom 
which it enjoys, we urge the Federation not to cease its efforts to seek for 
new theological insights on intercommunion and to help work out their prac- 
tical implications. 


2. We acknowledge with gratitude the pioneering efforts made by the 


YMCAs and the YWCAs in the field of ecumenical development. We believe 
that they have a continuing role to play. We thank God for the wider ecu- 
menical context in which they are accustomed to work, but we urge them 
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to give serious attention to the deeper ecumenical issues involved, such as 
intercommunion, and to the furthering of ecumenical education among 
young people. 


3. We are glad that the churches were enabled to come to a considerable 
measure of agreement at Lund regarding the nature and significance of the 
Holy Communion but we ask the WCC if it has done all that can be done 
to confront its member churches with the practical implications of the Lund 


agreement on the meaning of the Holy Communion. (See Lund Report, 
par. Ill.A.4., p. 53.) 


4. We request the Faith and Order Department to promote regular oppor- 


tunities for younger ecumenical leaders and younger theologians to meet 
together to work out their contribution, and to make known the contributions 


3 


of individuals who may be breaking new ground. 


We request the Youth Department of the WCC: 


to make known the story and implications of the events of the Lausanne 
Assembly ; 


to help the churches in their task of ecumenical education of their 
youth : 

to challenge the churches to give support to their youth in their expe- 
riments in manifesting the reality of the Church. 


We would like to end by reminding ourselves and those to whom this 
report is addressed that the problems of communion services at ecumenical 
gatherings cannot be fully understood or answered : 


a) without taking into account the problem of intercommunion in 
general, locally and in the Christian youth movements as well as in ecu- 
menical gatherings ; 

5) without continually renewed consideration of the significance of 


the Holy Communion itself, particularly for the ministry of the Church 
for the world ; 


c) without being prepared to put our ecclesiological conceptions 
themselves continuously into question, and being responsive to the total 
challenge of the ecumenical event. Partial responses and practical adjust- 
ments may indeed enable us to avoid responding to the ultimate questions 
put to us by our Lord and become a refusal of the ecumenical obedience 
which must lead us to the Resurrection by the way of the Cross. 
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STATEMENT ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING 


Adopted by the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
at Geneva, February 1961. 


The World Council of Churches and its Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs have at various times warned against the dangers in 
an accelerating armaments race and urged international action to reduce 
national armaments with provision for inspection and control. The Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, in session at Geneva, desires 
at this time to encourage renewed effort on three issues with which previous 
statements have dealt in greater detail. 

First, the governments possessing nuclear weapons should promptly 
negotiate a treaty to cease all forms of nuclear weapons testing which can 
now be detected, and agree to ban underground testing of smaller nuclear 
weapons, at least for a specified period, with arrangements for research to 
devise more adequate means of detection. We welcome the decision to resume 
the Geneva Conference on the Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing on 
21 March 1961, and trust that such an agreement may be reached with all 
possible despatch and thus provide an important prelude to arms control 
and progressive disarmament. 

Second, any decision to stop nuclear weapons testing ought to lead to 
a further commitment to stop nuclear weapons production and to reduce 
existing stockpiles. Moreover, the whole range of disarmament and the 
guarantees it requires, including provisions for warning against surprise 
attack, must be dealt with : conventional armaments, guided missiles, biolog- 


ical and chemical warfare, as well as nuclear weapons. We express the hope 
that disarmament negotiations will be re-opened at the earliest possible mo- 


ment, giving appropriate place to the responsibility of the United Nations in 
this area. 


Third, if the perils and chaos resulting from man’s invasion of outer 
space are to be avoided, the nations must seize every opportunity for peaceful 
co-operation and agreement. Military rivalries are too dangerous to project 
into space. The positive efforts of the United Nations to meet these needs 
call for firm and unflagging support. 

The decisions which need to be taken entail obvious risk. 
act involves even greater risk. 


Yet failure to 
Technical obstacles to effective inspection 
and control grow with every delay, for armaments do not stand still and 
their complexity and range are constantly increasing. In such a situation as 
this, prompt action is imperative. 
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The Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany 


The Evangelical Church in Germany with its large membership of churches 
belonging to different confessions and living under different political regimes is 
in a certain sense an ecumenical movement in itself and a laboratory in which 
many issues have to be faced which are characteristic of the life of the World 
Council of Churches. This became very clear at the synod in Berlin. There 
were the basic theological tensions which were discussed with commendable 
frankness and sometimes with less commendable aggressiveness. Foremost 
among these were the question of the relation of theology to church life, the 
problem of ‘‘Volkskirchen” in an increasingly secularised society and the rela- 
tion between confessional loyalty and the interconfessional fellowship. The 
various convictions expressed were so divergent that a visitor could not help 
wondering whether the EKD had sufficient inner cohesion to accomplish its 
mission in the very difficult circumstances of the divided Germany of to-day. 
But that was only a first and superficial impression. 

At the beginning of the meeting Bishop Dibelius who gave his last compre- 
hensive report as President of the Council and for whose strong leadership in 
stormy years warm gratitude was expressed, had stated his conviction that the 
unity of the EKD was to-day stronger than it had been. In spite of all the ten- 
sions this affirmation proved to be true. It was confirmed by the manner in 
which the most complicated problem of elections was solved. It found expres- 
sion in the unanimous acceptance of a statement on the Eichmann trial which 
deserves to be set alongside of the Stuttgart declaration of 1945 because it affirms 
with the utmost clarity that ‘‘all those Germans who are old enough to remember 
the horrors of the annihilation of the Jews, even those who helped their Jewish 
fellow-citizens in their difficulties, must confess to God that they share in this 
guilt owing to a lack of watchful and self-sacrificing love,” a statement which 
should go far in creating true reconciliation and the restoration of confidence. 

Finally the unity of the EKD found clear expression in the conviction shared 
by all and deepened by the refusal of the East German authorities to allow a 
number of church leaders to participate in the opening service of the Synod 
in East Berlin, that the EKD must maintain the unity between its membership 
in the two parts of Germany. In this the EKD stands for a principle which is 
essential for the life of the ecumenical movement. As the representative of the 
World Council said to the Synod : “It is a decisive question for the whole ecu- 
menical movement, whether the churches can foster their fellowship in complete 
freedom... We must therefore regret deeply that it is made increasingly diffi- 
cult for the German Churches to live in unity and to express their unity in action.” 
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South African Churches and the World Council 


The editor of the Voorligter, the monthly of the federated Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa, writes in an editorial concerning the consultation 
of the South African member churches and the World Council in December 
in Johannesburg : ““We cannot remember that in recent years any event in or 
in connection with the church has created so much debate and so much confu- 
sion.”” These words are born out by the reports from many different sides. 
It has become especially difficult for those not intimately acquainted with the 
South African scene to understand the news items concerning the attitude and 
action of the various churches, and particularly of the Dutch Reformed Churches. 

Seen from the angle of the World Council there are really two issues which 
should be clearly distinguished. The first is whether the statement elaborated 
by the delegates of the South African member churches themselves and accepted 
by more than eighty per cent of their number represents a truly Christian approach 
to the problem of race relations (the statement was printed in the January num- 
ber of this review). That statement is not based on political presuppositions, 
but represents the outgrowth of an ecumenical discussion in which, as in all 
serious ecumenical discussion, deep theological convictions based on the biblical 
view of man and human relations were decisive. It is therefore not enough to 
reject it on grounds of tradition or expediency, as has been done by a number 
of critics. Our hope must be that all churches which will have to consider it 
will consider it in a ““churchly” manner, that is in the light of the Word of God 
alone and excluding non-theological considerations. 

A quite different issue is that of the membership of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in the World Council. This has little to do with the Johannesburg 
consultation, for the statement of that consultation is essentially a word of the 
South African church leaders who accepted it and the role of the World Council 
was largely the role of helping the churches to come together in order to express 
their own convictions. It is therefore regrettable that the Johannesburg Con- 
sultation is used as a pretext for attacks on the World Council. In March the 
Hervormde Kerk van Zuid Afrika, the smallest of the three Dutch Reformed 
member churches of the World Council, will have to vote on a proposal of its 
Executive Committee to leave the World Council. The Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Orange Free State, which has never been a member of the World Council, 
has asked its sister-churches in the Cape and in Transvaal to leave the Council. 
The arguments used in both cases against the Council are a strange mixture of 
non-theological and theological considerations, but it is clear that the first pre- 


dominate and that the theological considerations stem from an exegesis of 
scripture which no serious theologian of the Reformed or any other tradition 
would defend to-day. One of the main issues is whether it is scriptural or not 
to say with the Johannesburg Consultation : ““No one who believes in Jesus 
Christ may be excluded from any Church on the grounds of his colour or race.” 
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At this point the very integrity of the World Council is at stake, for this simple 
statement is basic to the whole life of the ecumenical movement. 

We rejoice in the fact that in the great discussion which is now taking place 
in South Africa so many pastors and laymen in all churches take their stand 
squarely on biblical grounds and on that ecumenical conception of the Church 
and its implications for race relations which the churches in the World Council 
have affirmed together again and again. If the synods which are yet to meet 
do the same we need not be worried about the outcome of this great spiritual 
struggle. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee in Geneva 


We are now in a period in the World Council's life when its attention must 
be wholly concentrated on the third Assembly. The Executive Committee spent 
therefore most of its time on preparations for that Assembly. It was noted that 
with few exceptions the member churches will send their full delegations to 
New Delhi, so that we may expect to have a truly representative assembly. A 
very positive report was also made on the use being made in the churches of the 
preparatory brochure containing the Bible Studies on “Jesus Christ the Light 
of the World.’ Many translations have already appeared and it is expected 
that before long 32, possibly 36, translations will be completed. The English, 
German and French editions have appeared in 435,000 copies. The other edi- 
tions will not be so large, but add many tens of thousands. In this way a very 


considerable number of congregations will be able to share in the process of 


study leading up to the Assembly and this Assembly will be more deeply rooted 
in the life of the churches than its predecessors. 

The Committee received a full report on the Consultation of the South 
African Churches in Johannesburg in December 1960, expressed gratification 
that the consultation was held, noted with approval the statement of the repre- 
sentatives of the member churches which was adopted by the consultation and 
welcomed in particular the proposal to form a South African Conference of 
World Council of Churches member churches. 

On the proposal of the Officers of the CCIA a resolution (printed elsewhere 
in this issue) was adopted, urging once again international action to reduce 
national armaments and particularly the prompt negotiation of a treaty to cease 
all forms of nuclear weapons testing. 

In the discussion concerning the invitation received from the Christian Peace 
Conference different points of view were expressed about the nature and scope 
of that meeting and it was decided that the World Council should send an observer 
to the conference to be held in Prague in June. Progress was made with regard 
to the plans for the headquarters building and it is now expected that within 
the next two months the work in Grand-Saconnex will be started. The next 
meeting of the Executive Committee will be held from June 19 to 24 at the 
Chateau de Bossey. 
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APARTHEID 


INSIDE THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRUCIBLE, by Prof. Dr. A. B. Dupreez, H.A.U.M. 
Cape Town and Pretoria, 1959, pp. 258. 

APARTHEID : a socio-historical exposition of the origin and development of 
the apartheid idea. By N. J. Ruoopie, M. A. and Prof. Dr. H. J. Venter. 
H.A.U.M.— Cape Town and Pretoria, 1960, pp. XIII & 268 — 335s. 

CONSTITUTION MAKING FOR A Democracy : AN ALTERNATIVE TO APARTHEID, 
by D. V. Cowen, Supplement to OPTIMA, March 1960. Copyright : 
Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, pp. 41 

DELAYED ACTION, by Prof. B. B. Keet and others. Published on their behalf 
by N. G. Kerkboekhandel, P.O.Box 245, Pretoria, 1960. pp. 165. 13s. 6d 


This book by Prof. Dupreez is an apologia by an Afrikaner theologian 
for both the principle and policy of apartheid of the South African government. 
As to the honesty and sincerity of the author there is no question. All those 
who are concerned with the problem of South Africa owe it to the Africaner 


Christians first to understand their position in their terms, as a pre-requisite 
for a fruitful conversation with them. We are grateful to Prof. Dupreez 
for taking the trouble to present the Afrikaners’ position in this book. 
Those who do not have time to go through the whole volume may profitably 
read only the last chapter: “What are the grounds for hoping that a white 
nation will survive in South Africa ?” (pp. 200-210), which in fact succinctly 


States what is more repetitiously presented in the preceding 200 pages 

Prof. Dupreez states that “responsible decisions regarding the South 
African race problem are essentially ethical in nature” (p. 2) and therefore 
“the Church is in duty bound by means of sound theological thinking to verify 
its message regarding race relations so as to furnish positive guidance for the 
responsible decisions that have to be taken at the present time” (p. 5) 

The author distinguishes the protagonists of the scriptural justification 
of apartheid who understand by that term “autogenous development of 
peoples according to innate characteristics,” and the protagonists of the idea 
of apartheid based on “practical consideration” who understand by that 
word, “aversion or antipathy, as appears from their dictum: The Bible only 
teaches us the apartheid of, or separation from sin” (p. 6). The latter, accord- 
ing to Dupreez, is in reality “not arguing for separate development but for 
the integration of races,” while the former “would never approve of a con- 
ception of apartheid indicating an aversion which prevents Christian com- 
munion between the races’’(p. 6). 
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The author upholds the principle of apartheid on the grounds that man 
can fulfil his God-given potentialities only within his race ; that miscegenation 
degenerates man’s God-given potentialities ; and that social integration of 
people belonging to different racial groups is tantamount to promotion of 
miscegenation, to resist which one cannot avoid racial strife. To put it more 
positively, the author states that “separate development” which finally 
culminates in territorial separation is the only way in which full justice can 
be done to each of the racial groups involved. 

One may ask: Why not leave the Non-Whites alone? Dupreez’s answer 
would certainly be that the Whites by virtue of their being a superior race 
have been commissioned by God to help the Bantus and the Coloureds to 
“develop fully within their own groups” (p. 122). This, he says, is by no 
means the same as the Nazi’s concept of master race but simply means “White 
Trusteeship,” which is bound to come to an end (p. 42). For example, it 
is “‘to prevent the Bantu from becoming landless,” that “the White govern- 
ment found it necessary to establish Bantu Trust Areas and to stipulate that 
no Whites should own ground there” (p. 44). Apartheid is thus an imple- 
mentation of the principle of “Christian Guardianship” (p. 183). 

On the other hand, a policy of integration will result in “the necessary 
removal of the protective measures which stemmed from Christian trusteeship 
and the Christian sense of vocation,” e.g. “the Law protecting land-owner- 
ship of Non-Whites, the Law protecting Non-Whites from the dangers of 
alcoholism” and “the Law prohibiting miscegenation.” To this is added 
“the fact that through apartheid opportunities of work are reserved in the 
Bantu areas for the Non-Whites” (p. 81). Furthermore, “the educated Non- 
White can never experience genuine se/f-realization” because the White com- 
munity has bestowed on him a chance in life in a spirit of condescension, 
and of studied and artificial “Christian philanthropy” (p. 79). 

The objective reality of the South African situation is stated by the Tom- 
linson Report, which Dupreez quotes : 


“The White population of South Africa today faces two clear-cut 
alternatives. He must either, gradually or suddenly, peaceably or forcibly, 
permit the Bantu to penetrate his sphere of life and assimilate him ; or 
he must grant Bantu nationalism full facilities to develop positively along- 
side of, and not in opposition to, the White man’s sphere of life’’( p. 50). 
To Dupreez the choice to make is certain, because 

“The bane of integration is that it necessarily results in equality of 
all groups ; and equality means the abolition of protective measures for 
the underdeveloped people, resulting in unlimited competition between 
various racial groups to the great disadvantage particularly of the under- 
developed Coloured peoples” (p. 73). 


Hence integration is “only another method by which the one nation or race 
is absorbed into the other,” through which “the national characteristics” of 
the spiritually weaker race will disappear (p. 72). 

The course of separate development, however, as was recommended in 
the Tomlinson Report, which Dupreez calls “a great Marshall aid plan for 
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the development of the Bantu themselves in their own areas” (p. 181), will 
demand “the greatest possible sacrifices from the White population of South 
Africa” (p. 184). But, says he, “the challenge must be accepted or we must 
bear the inevitable consequences of integration” (p. 185). Apartheid is thus 
nothing less than a Christian enterprise. 

Although the author claims that due to the policy of racial separation 
“South Africa enjoys more peace and tranquillity than many other countries 
today” (p. 29), he recognizes that “‘a serious mistrust persists among some 
Non-Whites.”” ““We must try,” he says, “to find a new basis for mutual trust. 
And this matter is so important that the future of humanity depends on it” 
(p. 192). But is he not more explaining why there exists such a mistrust than 
suggesting steps to eliminate it when he says: 

“*... the attitude of the Non-Whites towards the Whites is perhaps 
not all it might be (although there is no question of general rebelliousness 
as people in Europe think). One sometimes hears complaints about the 
ingratitude of the Non-Whites, but anyone who considers this sensibly 
knows that children never appreciate as they should what their parents 
do for them and this is perhaps a result of the fact that our moral and 
spiritual education of the Non-Whites has fallen behind the secular or 
humanitarian. In the main, however, the less favourable attitude of the 


Non-Whites is the result of the work of the White agitators... ” (pp. 191- 
192). 


In the wake of Sharpeville, March, 1960, all these arguments sound terribly 
academic and hollow. Still the line of thought so painstakingly presented 
by Prof. Dupreez in this book cannot be dismissed as obsolete, for to those 
who hold his view, Sharpeville simply confirms how sound their position is. 
To others, including this reviewer, however, several basic questions present 
themselves, with or without Sharpeville. 

The author frankly admits that he and his colleagues need the ecumenical 
fellowship only to help them carry out their programme as they formulate 
it, which however, is not a basis for any sort of creative ecumenical conversa- 
tion (cf. p. 198). 

In this connection it is very revealing, that Prof. Dupreez makes several 
sweeping statements of a derogatory nana on the World Council of Churches 
and the ecumenical movement (pp. 20, 22, 190, 195-196, 197-198, 216 (foot- 
note No. 29), 217 (foot-note No. 40) etc.). 

Accepting the author’s apologia for apartheid at its face value, one won- 
ders what he thinks of the reaction of the African people to the underlying 
attitude of paternalism if not condescension of the Whites towards the Non- 
Whites ? Or, how would he reconcile his racial determinism (see pp. 95 ff.), 
with the Christian position that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, etc. ? 
Is he right to identify race with nation or volk, as he does throughout the 
book ? (e.g. pp. 55-56, 114). The problem lies not so much in the logic of 
his argument or in the sincerity of his attitude as in his basic assumptions. 
It is there that a true ecumenical encounter between the Afrikaner Christians 
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and others must take place. Both sides being Christian this ought to be pos- 
sible and therefore every effort should be made towards it. 

Finally, it is more than a little disturbing to note that in the final analysis 
the motive of the Afrikaner Christians in formulating the policy of apartheid 
is expressed in the question : “How will the Whites of South Africa be able 
to hold their own against the numerically superior Non-Whites who multiply 
at a faster rate ?”’ (p. 200). In the modern world in which White supremacy 
has disappeared and White civilization is threatened with the possibility of 
self-destruction in the face of the non-White races on the march, this is not 
merely a local problem exclusively of South Africa. “The essential importance 
of the question of our survival as a White civilized race, turns on the relation- 
ship of the White race to the non-White races” (p. 201). Therefore the author 
solicits more serious attention of the Christians the world over to the race 
problem in South Africa. 

What is here desired is a parallel indigenous development based on ter- 
ritorial division for the sake of “a healthy co-existence.” To that end it is 
that “‘every white Christian must be a missionary in some way or other,” 
that is, “for the sake of the future peace, happiness and prosperity of all the 
population groups and if we are to survive as a White race” (p. 180). The 
author is critical of the contemporary Afro-Asian nationalism for what he 
calls its ““Nazi-like deification of race’”’ (p. 190); but is he not absolutizing, 
if not deifying, the White race ? 

The question: What is race ?, which I thought had been thoroughly an- 
swered by both biologists and anthropologists (cf. UNESCO Series on Race 
Question in Modern Science) seems still to be a live issue for Prof. Dupreez 
and his colleagues. When he says that “very few Bantu have become Chris- 
tians in the full sense of the term” (p. 29), one cannot but wonder whether 
he is saying that the Bantu by virtue of his race is incapable of becoming 
a Christian, or whether he is casting a vote of non-confidence in the Chris- 
tianity he and others in South Africa have been propagating up to now. 


Il 


Apartheid by Rhoodie and Venter is a scholarly work based on research 
painstakingly conducted to describe, both historically and sociologically, 
how the idea of apartheid came into being, what its formulators and pro- 
ponents mean by it and why at present the predominant majority of Afrikaner 
Christians are convinced that it is the only and the best solution of the so- 
called “‘native problem” of South Africa. The authors leave no doubt in 
the minds of the reader that they are apologists for apartheid. They hold a 
definite “‘value-judgment” on apartheid with which they approach their 
subject matter as historian and sociologist. By so doing they let us into the 
“secret chamber,” as it were, of the Afrikaner Christian intellectual’s mind. 
Thus the first word of this review is that of gratitude to the authors. 

For those who are not “initiated” into the Afrikaans way of thinking, it 
may be advisable that they begin with the last chapter, ““Main Conclusions 
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and Final Review” (Chapter XII). Especially the last few pages of “final 
review”’ will help readers to put themselves into the predicament the Afrikan- 
ers feel they are in. 

The first point to note is that as the Afrikaners understand it apartheid 
is not merely racial segregation (p. 140). It is “a purposeful, coordinated 
action in accordance with a common national formula” (p. 124) by which 
a separate nation for the Bantus is to be built within the geo-political struc- 
ture of the Union of South Africa (p. 143). 

Secondly, apartheid is not a wholly new creation of the present regime 
but is rooted in the racial feeling and ideology cherished by the Boer farmer- 
pioneers ever since they first arrived in Southern Africa and is built up on 
their experiences up to the 1940's which convinced them that racial segrega- 
tion as such is wrong and would not work. It is an idea that “rose out of 
the ruins of segregation” (p. 148). Segregation is wrong because it presupposes 
that the coloured races are inferior to the white race. Apartheid is based on 
the idea that races are different, and race-mixture degenerates all the races 
therein involved, but not on the idea that one race is inferior or superior to 
another (p. 147 ff.). Segregation as it used to be practised in the past will 
not work because “economic integration” of the coloured races has gone 
too far in South Africa (pp. 249 ff.). 

Thirdly, the apartheid idea is inseparably related to the coming-of-age 
of Afrikaner nationalism in terms of self-preservation in the face of British 
colonial imperialism and the rising tide of African nationalism both within 
South Africa and in the continent of Africa as a whole. This in fact is the 
main burden of this book. 

The Boer farmer pioneers were firmly convinced that they represented 
a Christian civilization which had been embodied in the White European 
culture while the Bantu and other African races were primitive in culture 
and pagan in religion. The non-White Africans must be evangelized by the 
Christian Whites but cannot be expected to become the same as the Whites. 
The white Christians were commissioned by God to help the non-Whites to 
become Christians and fully develop in their own places. This the Boer farmers 
thought they were doing. 

Then came the British with their industrial and commercial thrust and the 
humanitarianism which was closely related to the French and American 
Revolutions. The British exploited the native man-power for their own 
industrial interests, which made “‘economic integration” of the non-Whites 
inevitable, for which cause “‘racial liberalism” was advocated by the colonial 
administrators, industrial capitalists and missionaries. This constituted a 
major threat to the Boer farmer-pioneers who had been completely by-passed 
by the socio-political revolutions which ushered the modern industrial civiliza- 
tion into the Western world. The Great Trek was a desperate effort of the 
Boer to remain pure and undefiled as a white Christian nation and has con- 
stituted the foundation of the contemporary Afrikaner nationalism. 

Along with it the discovery of diamond and gold threw South Africa into 
the thick of an industrial revolution turning ever-increasing numbers of both 
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the Bantu and Boer farmers into unskilled urban industrial labourers. The 
detribalized urban Bantus became a serious threat to the indigent urbanized 
Boers in the arena of economic competition. Moreover, the continent-wide 
process of industrialization brought African tribes in all parts of Africa in 
communication and solidarity with one another, resulting in the racial awaken- 
ing of the urbanized Bantus and as its inevitable consequence, “Black Na- 
tionalism.” 

These developments convinced the Afrikaners that the racial segregation 
which had been at best half-heartedly enforced under the Hertzog and Smuts 
administrations was utterly inadequate for their self-preservation. At the 
same time, following the second World War, the whole world became in- 
creasingly concerned about the ethically just relations between economically 
advanced races and underdeveloped races (p. 157). This was the situation 
in which the Afrikaners came into power in South Africa. Finding themselves 
at long last able to govern South Africa, the Afrikaners are firmly convinced 
that they are now trying to do justice both to themselves and to the Bantus 
through the policy of apartheid. What are the prospects for this policy ? 

For South Africa to remain a respectable and independent member of the 
family of nations today, further industrialization of its economy is indispens- 
able, for which there is no other way then to depend on the increasingly 
trained “native” man-power. How long in this situation can the Whites, 
being a numerical minority, be assured of their position as rulers over the 
non-White majority? Apartheid is, in the Afrikaner’s way of thinking, the 
only answer, namely, the permanent separation of racial groups one from 
another and the temporary guardianship of the Whites over the “natives” 
(p. 163). 

Whether this may work or not, several questions come to this reviewer's 
mind — and to that of anyone who reads this carefully documented work 
without bias. 

a) Does not apartheid, if it works out as intended, make either “for- 
eigners” or second-class citizens of the non-Whites in their own coun- 
try ? (cf. p. 218). How does apartheid square with the principle of 
self-determination on the part of non-White peoples? Is not every- 
thing decided and done for them by the Whites and not by them at all ? 
What is the shape of that which is to come? Two independent, 
sovereign (White and non-White) nation-states, exchanging diplomatic 
relations on the basis of equality ? One nation in terms of confederation 
of two states (after the pattern of Switzerland)? Neither seems to be 
compatible with the express aim of the Afrikaners, to wit, their self- 
preservation as the ruling class or preservation of South Africa as 
“a White man’s country” (p. 114). 

) With all the philosophical justification of the idea and detailed blue 
print for its implementation carefully worked out by the Whites, what 
if the non-Whites will not accept the apartheid idea? How can it be 
forced upon them and the desired end achieved, namely a happy 
coexistence of both groups within one geo-political sphere ? 
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d) In one place the authors of this book stress the shortness of time 
(p. 206 f.. p. 249), but in another context they cite the Tomlinson Report 
to the effect that it will be 2,000 A.D. before 70 per cent of the Bantu 
population can be placed in the Bantu heartlands (p. 212). Given the 
prevailing sentiment of Africans today, how do the proponents of apart- 
heid propose to buy the time necessary to carry out their scheme? 


Il 

Dr. Cowen is a Professor of Comparative Law in the University of Cape 
Town. He writes in the interest of a healthy and stable South Africa and 
presents a proposal which he believes is both imperative and reasonable for 
South Africa to adopt. Dr. Cowen tacitly accepts the fact that at present 
in South Africa the Whites are numerically in the minority but politically, 
economically and socially definitely dominant over the non-Whites, and that 
between them there exists a cultural gap which cannot easily be overcome. 

For Dr. Cowen the healthy and stable society to be realized in South Africa 
must necessarily be a multi-racial society in which minority groups enjoy 
legal protection against the tyranny of the majority group. The question is 
how to realize such a society? In the first few pages he argues that the 
economic forces now at work in South Africa, if left to follow their own 
course, would have brought about racial integration (p. 2-3), and the apartheid 
policy of the National Party Government is a deliberate effort to turn the 
tide against the natural trend —a “policy of despair which is potentially 
dangerous” (p. 5). 

The author, however, recognizes, quoting the Tomlinson Report, that 
“‘where the existence of a people is felt at stake, purely rational and economic 
considerations play a relatively unimportant role” (p. 7). It is perfectly clear 
that apartheid will eventually defeat its own objective, namely a “healthy 
and stable” South Africa where all racial groups happily co-exist side by 
side. But the problem is basically emotional and irrational so that no amount 
of reasoning will solve it. It is, furthermore, not enough to base the argument 
for a non-racial democracy merely on the sense of fear which the Whites now 
have, even though it is actually the only positive way in which to alleviate 
that which they are afraid of, namely, the retaliation of the non-Whites 
(pp. 8-12). What is needed, in the author’s view, is neither intellectual reason- 
ing nor moral persuasion, but a legal guarantee that non-racial democracy 
will do justice to all the groups involved, and the constitutional machinery 
that will implement it (pp. 12-13). 

The middle part of this booklet deals with difficulties inherent in democracy 
both from its “substantive and procedural” points of view and the role of 
a “rigid constitution” to overcome them (pp. 14-32). The most outstanding 
difficulty with democracy is a possible “tyranny of majority” (pp. 20 ff.), to 
prevent which Prof. Cowen proposes what he calls “racial federation.” It is 
an application of the idea of “territorial federation” along the line of racial 
instead of geographical differences, based on John Calhoun’s principle of 
“concurrent majority” (pp. 34-39). 
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Prof. Cowen is fully cognizant of the many shortcomings of the idea of 
racial federalism and of the technical difficulties to implement it, the most 
serious of which is the perpetuation of racial thinking in politics (pp. 37-39). 
Still he thinks that “as long as the races feel themselves to be distinct, and 
have yet to earn each other’s trust in a full non-racial democracy, it may 
be necessary for the time being to acquiesce in measures falling short of the 
ideal,” and as such the idea of racial federalism may merit the most careful 
consideration (p. 39). 

To those who take the position of “either all or none,” Prof. Cowen’s 
proposal may be nothing but a step backward. To my mind it appears to 
be something which could profitably be discussed together by all parties 
concerned. It is rather as a starter for common discussion among all the 
racial groups than as a final solution of the racial conflict in South Africa 
that this booklet is commended for serious study by all people concerned 
with the present racial situation in South Africa. 


IV 


Sharpeville and Langa, 1960 (March) shook the consciences of many 
Afrikaans-speaking Dutch Reformed Churchmen in South Africa. While the 
member churches of the World Council of Churches in South Africa were 
preparing themselves for a special consultation on the “Christian Approach 
to Race Relations” (see Ecumenical Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 244-250), 
eleven prominent Dutch Reformed churchmen published on their own behalf 
a collection of essays under the title Delayed Action. Now that an English 
translation is available it is also commended for study to all who are concerned 
about the racial situation of South Africa. 

Full justice cannot be done to this significant book within the limited 
space allotted here. It would, however, be doing less than justice, both to 
the book and to the reader, if at least the names of the authors and the briefest 
summaries of their papers were not given. 

Prof. Dr. B. B. Keet: The policy of apartheid cannot possibly be so 
implemented as to comply with the Christian principle. “‘Autochthonous 
development” is nothing but an “internal colonialism.” 

Prof. Dr. A. S. Geyser : If a church is to be the church at all, it must be 
an integral part of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. The con- 
cept of ethnic church underlying the “Church Clause” therefore is totally 
unacceptable. 

Prof. Dr. Ben Marais ; In the face of the growing secularization of the 
world and the rapid social change South Africa is undergoing, Protestant 
Christians must take the question of the visible unity of the Church far more 
seriously. From this standpoint “separate development that comes naturally” 
and “exclusive apartheid” must be distinguished one from the other. The 
latter must be rejected. 

Prof. Dr. A. van Selms : The “subjective integrity” of theologians uphold- 
ing apartheid is beyond question but they are conforming to the power of 
this world. 
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Prof. Hugo du Plessis : Nationalism can be sound only in a dialectic ten- 
sion with universality. Something like “autochthonous development” may be 
necessary for the Bantu Christians to fulfil their God-given potentialities, but 
as far as the stated policy of the Church is concerned its basic principle must 
be for solidarity. 

Ds. M. Redelinghuys : Apartheid does not mean merely “the separate 
development of separate races in different areas” as so many Afrikaner Chris- 
tians think it does. It is in fact a policy to keep South Africa white for the 
purpose of the self-preservation of the white race, based on the concept that 
non-white races are inferior to white. Thus fully understood the Christian 
cannot possibly support apartheid. 

Dr. G. C. Oosthuzen : The Church in order to be vital must be indigenized 
but indigenization must not be at the expense of Christian fellowship which 
transcends all racial and cultural differences that may separate one group 
from another. 

Dr. J. A. van Wyk : Communication between groups, such as nations and 
races, is one of the most serious problems of our age. Lack of opportunity 
for open conversation between members of white and non-white communities 
intensifies mutual suspicion and hatred. The Church therefore must create 
opportunities for inter-personal communication between different racial 
groups. 

Dr. J. H. Sutterheim : The only Biblically valid division of mankind is 
between believers and non-believers. Privileges based on blood-relationship 
or race are totally alien to the Bible. The ideology behind the policy of apart- 
heid, like many others, is a political invention and finds no support in the 
Bible. 

Ds. C. Hattingh : Nation like family is a fellowship of men based on 
natural order and has its place in the life of man only within history. The 
Christian community or the Church, on the other hand, is a spiritual fellow- 
ship in which family, race, nationality and all other temporary solidarities 
should be transcended. 

Dr. G. J. Swart : The Church as the ekklesia apostolata has the obligation 
to preach the Gospel beyond its confines. Inasmuch as people are the con- 
cern of the state, the Church cannot leave the state alone. The Church can 
be the Church only in solidarity with the world and her preaching must cover 
the realm of politics which affects the moral and spiritual welfare of people 
created in the image of God. DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


MISSION IN THE ECUMENICAL ERA 


THE PROGRESS OF WORLD-WIDE MIssIons, by Rev. RoBpert HALL GLOVER, 
revised and enlarged by J. Hersert KANe. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 452 pp. $5.50. 

THE ECUMENICAL ERA IN CHURCH AND Society: A SyMPostUM IN HONOR 
OF JOHN A. MACKAY, edited by Eowarp J. Juri, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1959, 226 pp. $5.00. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT: SELECTED WRITINGS OF ROLAND ALLEN, by 
Davip M. Paton, World Dominion Press, London, 1960, 197 pp. 12s. 6d. 

One WorLD, ONE MIssION, by W. RicHEy Hoa, Friendship Press, New York, 
1960, 159 pp. $2.95. 


Dr. Glover, who died in 1947, was one of the missionary statesmen of 
the twentieth century, the outstanding leader of the Interdenominational 
Foreign Mission Association, which is said to represent 25 per cent of North 
American missionary personnel. His book, originally published in 1924, 
has gone through three earlier revisions and more than a dozen printings. 
It has now been revised again by Dr. Kane who is Professor of Missions at 
Barrington College, Providence, R. I. 

The first paragraph of the introduction states that “Christian missions 
have a twofold objective : The proclamation of the gospel to the unconverted 
everywhere according to the command of Christ, and the establishment of 
a strong, spiritual, indigenous Church in every country.” 


ParT I covering 60 pages discusses missionary motivation, and then 
in seven brief chapters covers general features of the development of the 
work from the “Period of Apostolic Missions” to “The Birth of Modern 
Missions.” 

Part II deals with “World-Wide Extension” discussing the subject in 
twelve geographical regions. In each region the progress is concisely sum- 
marized by countries. In each country at the top of the section the Area, 
Capital, Population and Religion are given. The land, political history and 
people are briefly discussed, and then material is given about the early and 
later history of developments. The work of many outstanding people is 
described which adds to the personal interest of the book. There is much 
material regarding the missionary societies that have worked or are working 
in the country. The work of the Roman Catholics in various localities is noted, 
and brief attention is given to other religions. The information given has been 
brought up to date with respect to figures and political developments. There 
are eight small but very clear continental or regional maps conveniently placed 
for reference throughout the book. Radio stations are carefully indicated 
in countries where they exist. The primary approach throughout is from 
the point of view of biblical motivation. 

In addition to the text, there are statistics on World Religions, Missionary 
Personnel, North American Protestant Missions, Medical Missions, and 
Protestant Theological Schools ; and there is a table giving information about 
more than a score of Missionary Radio Stations. There is a twenty-page 
classified bibliography giving general material and information as to regions 
and countries. The usefulness of the book is augmented by a detailed twenty- 
two page index where one can quickly find information regarding people, 
countries, churches, mission societies and other important subjects. 

One wonders if there is any other book of comparable size which contains 
within its covers in readily accessible form so much timely information about 
“The Progress of World-Wide Missions.” 
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The editor of the Symposium in Honor of John A. Mackay is Professor 
of Islamics and Comparative Religion at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The first chapter is ““An Appreciation” by Hugh T. Kerr who writes “not 
only as friend and admirer of John A. Mackay, but as one who has been 
personally associated with him for nearly twenty years as colleague on the 
faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary...”. The remaining eleven 
chapters are by eleven different writers, some of them very widely known. 
These chapters are on a variety of subjects which find their unity in that they 
are relevant to the interests, thought or activity of the person in whose honor 
the book has been prepared. It seems wise to give the topics dealt with, and 
the names of the writers, as the best means of indicating to prospective readers 
the subject matter of the book. 


Part I: Structure and Theology. The Gathering of the Scattered 
Children of God, W. A. Visser *t Hooft; The Theological Context of the 
Church Today, George S. Hendry ; The Christian Church and Contemporary 
Culture, Emile Cailliet. 


Part IL: World-Wide Scope. The American Churches and Ecumenical 
Mission, Eugene Carson Blake ; The Encounter Between East and West in 
the Civilization of Our Time, Hendrik Kraemer ; The New Frontiers of the 
Church’s World Mission, Norman Goodall; Evangelical Faith and Latin 
American Culture, G. Baez-Camargo; Renascent Religions and Religion, 
Paul David Devanandan. 


ParT Ill: The Message and Its Communication. The Encounter Bet- 
ween Christianity and the Scientific Ecumenical Movement, F. W. Dil- 
listone ; An Evangelist and the Questions He Must Answer, D. T. Niles; 
Evangelism in Such a Time, Elmer G. Homrighausen. 

The closing pages contain biographical notes on Dr. Mackay and a 
selected list of his writings. 

This book may be read as a whole for its timely message, or it may be 
used for reference in line with the special concerns of the reader 

Readers of this review will know Roland Allen best from his “Missionary 
Methods : St. Paul’s or Ours ?”’ first published in 1912, and now in its fifth 
edition, and “The Spontaneous Expansion of the Church and the Causes 
which Hinder it’ first published in 1927, and now in its fourth edition. The 
book now under review contains some of his shorter works which have been 
long out of print. 

The text is opened by a Biographical Memoir by Alexander McLeish 
which records that Roland Allen was born in 1868, studied at Oxford, and 
went to the North China Mission of the S.P.G. in 1895. He returned to Eng- 
land because of ill health in 1903 and served as Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter 
in Buckinghamshire until 1907. The reasons for his resignation from that 
parish are given in the closing pages of the book in a letter to his parishoners. 
Thereafter he worked as a priest only as a “voluntary clergyman.” He travel- 
led in Canada and Africa, wrote several books, and died in 1947. 
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The section of the book on “Pentecost and the World” dwells on the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. It deals at length with the operation of the Holy 
Spirit as recorded in the book of Acts. He says that the “coming of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost was the coming of a missionary Spirit.” He comments 
upon numerous passages where the early Christians in their missionary 
activity were acting under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In a later chapter 
he says that at present “the missionary group as such absorbs far too much 
of the missionary spirit in the church, to our serious loss, and to the grave 
hindrance of the progress of the gospel.” He maintains that men and women 
of deep missionary spirit should be persuaded that their best service is to 
go out as “unofficial missionaries,” not connected officially with the mission- 
ary body. Taking his point of departure from a missionary conference in 
Shanghai in 1926, he dwells upon the idea that the Christian movement 
impresses people chiefly as a series of activities rather than a spiritual force. 
In this connection he discusses I Cor. 1. 17- 2. 16 in which Paul focuses 
upon preaching Jesus Christ the crucified, although the Greeks wanted 
“wisdom.” 

Outstanding in the book is his presentation of “The Case for Voluntary 
Clergy.”” That was the practice in the Book of Acts. It is greatly needed 
today in Asia and Africa and in England. The progress of the Gospel is 
retarded because it is simply impossible to provide paid clergy in sufficient 
numbers to administer the sacraments to those who should receive them. 
Such an effort is impossible in practice and it is wrong in principle. 

From the Biographical Memoir it appears that Roland Allen told his 
son “that his writings would come into their own about 1960.” The amazing 
progress of the non-historical groups in Latin America and elsewhere, and 
a slight use of voluntary clergy in one or two places, at least, indicate that 
his point of view is shared by others. 

The author of “One World, One Mission” is Associate Professor of World 
Christianity at Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University. 
He was graduated from Yale Divinity School (B.D. and Ph.D.). He served 
as Administrative Assistant for the International Missionary Council and 
taught at Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur, India. Readers of this 
review will remember him best as author of Ecumenical Foundations and 
several other books. 

This small book covers much ground. We are called to mission in a 
world with a rapidly increasing population in which during the last 12 years 
700,000,000 people have attained freedom from Colonialism. While this 
was going on there has been a tremendous change in social outlook and 
the attitude of world religions. He tells how Israel was chosen for mission, 
and touches on the meaning of the crucifixion, resurrection and pentecost. 
The mission is God’s and its agents are his faithful people. In the unity of 
the church there is power for mission, and the essence is love. There is a 
brief account of Roman Catholic and Protestant outreach from the 16th 
century on. Conditions in France, Germany and Korea are reviewed. The 
grouping of mission organizations in the United States is summarized. 
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A major portion of the book is given to describing the rise of the ecumen- 
ical movement, with some account of the progress of the International Mission- 
ary Council, the World Council of Churches and the National Christian 
Councils. These organizations are not the ecumenical movement, but an 
expression of it. The layman will find much information which is familiar 
to church administrators. But the latter are informed that John R. Mott 
late in his life pointed out that the one major failure in the Christian mission- 
ary enterprise in the second quarter of the twentieth century was in neglect- 
ing to take the step from knowledge to action. The steps that are being taken 
by some Christian groups are reviewed and they give the best thinking and 
experience of informed, responsible people. The closing chapter suggests 
what all this may mean to the Church on Main Street, led by a “committed 
group” which seeks to guide a congregation in mission. 

This is a thoroughly modern exposition of what it means today to be in 
mission and concerned for unity. RAYMOND A. DUDLEY. 


MISSIONS, CULTURES AND RELIGIONS 


MISSION ET CULTURES NON-CHRETIENNES. Rapport et compte rendu de la 
XXIX* semaine de missiologie, Louvain 1959. Desclée de Brouwer, 
Bruges (1959), 334 pp. 

JAHRBUCH EVANGELISCHER MISSION 1960. Herausgegeben von Jan Hermelink 
(Hamburg). Verlag der Deutschen Evangelischen Missions-Hilfe, 1960. 
126 pp. DM 3.09. 

KARTE DER RELIGIONEN UND MISSIONEN DER ErRDe. Stuttgart, Missionsverlag, 
etc., 1959. DM 9.80. 

RELIGIONS OF THE East, by Joseph M. KITAGAWA. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960, 319 pp. $4.50. 


The annual Week of Missiology at the University of Louvain in Belgium 
is an event of importance for the elaboration of Roman Catholic missionary 
thinking. The 1959 Week was devoted to “Mission and Non-Christian Cul- 
tures.” The resulting volume consists of seventeen papers under this theme, 
ranging from general treatments of Christianity and culture to specific prob- 


rte 


lems of the “inculturation” of the Christian faith in India, Africa and Latin 
America. 

Perhaps the most illuminating paper is that by Professor J. Ladiére on 
“Culture and the Cultures,” a penetrating and closely-reasoned study of 
the general concept of culture, the plurality of cultures, the réle of Western 
culture and, finally, the relation of Christianity and culture. Those who 
do not agree with his conclusions will read his analysis with profit. Professor 
Ladiére sees clearly both the necessary involvement of Christian faith in 
culture and its transcendence of culture. He maintains that its transcendence 
lies in the fact that it is a “supernatural” religion while other religions are 
cultural religions. He further stresses the point that Christianity is an “in- 
terior” religion which can be expressed outwardly in a variety of cultures. 
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Some Protestant missionary theologians would question whether Christianity 
qua religion differs basically from other religions or effectively transcends 
culture. 

Since we cannot comment on all the papers, we may perhaps summarize 
the four principles which emerged during the Week, according to the Sec- 
retary, Fr. J. Masson, S.J.: 


(1) No culture is absolute or unchangeable. All cultures have changed 
in the course of time and will continue to change. 


(2) In order “to receive baptism” each culture must go through a purify- 
ing “death” more or less completely. It must die to its sin in order to keep 
or find again its authentic life. 


(3) According to the divine plan, every effort by which a human culture 
orients itself towards the true, the good, and the beautiful is a “pierre d’attente”’ 
for the Church. 


(4) The crucible in which the true values of a culture and the evangelical 
message will be synthesized is man himself — human and Christian man. 


Some of the papers show acquaintance with Protestant missionary think- 
ing. The bibliography on “Church and Cultures” includes works by H. R. 
Niebuhr, Eugene Nida, and Hendrik Kraemer. Does Protestant and Ortho- 
dox missionary writing reveal a similar acquaintance with Roman Catholic 
literature in this field ? Further, are we ready for informal conversations with 
Roman Catholic missionary theologians about our common problems and 
concerns in mission ? 

The Yearbook of the Evangelical Mission has some features which com- 
mend it to a wider audience than its own constituency. In particular, the 
wide-ranging, international bibliography of recent literature relating to mis- 
sion and non-Christian religions and cultures should be mentioned. A good 
number of books by Roman Catholic authors are included. 

Statistical information about the work of German missions and the 
churches in Asia and Africa which have connections with these missions is 
given. There is also a “panorama” by Dr. Jan Hermelink, the editor, describ- 
ing the situation in various countries and areas. 

Each year there are several brief articles on aspects of mission, often 
written in the context of ecumenical concerns and discussions. A good example 
is to be found this year in the article by Pastor Johannes Althausen who has 
written about the missionary task in the light of the changing relations between 
missions and Asian and African churches. What does “partnership” mean 
for the missionary task? Other articles are devoted to the réle of medical 
missions and to the necessity for mission to the Jewish people. The latter 
article takes issue with Reinhold Niebuhr’s views on this subject. 

The 1959 Yearbook pays tribute to the late Professor Dr. Walter Freytag 
who contributed greatly to the inspiration and leadership of the evangelical 
missions as well as to the wider ecumenical movement. 

It has been said that a Christian concerned with the Christian world mis- 
sion ought to pray before a map of the world. But what kind of map? Most 
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maps show the political divisions of the world. Professor Schlunk and Dr. 
Quiring have given us a map of the religions and missions. It helps us to 
visualize the extent of the non-Christian religions and, at the same time, to 
become aware of the geographical and cultural universality of the Christian 
Church. Depending on our faith, it arouses or dampens our hopes for the 
realization of Christ’s Lordship over the whole world. 

There are limitations to what can be shown on a map. Within these 
limitations the present map succeeds admirably, for it gives in a rational 
scheme the geographical extension of the various religions and some statistical 
information. 

It is instructive to compare the map with an earlier edition (1955). Not 
only does the present map give somewhat more statistical information (for 
example, the numerical growth of the Christian churches in the “mission 
lands” since 1925) but some statistical changes. It is not clear whether these 
changes are due to new or better sources of information or to actual changes 
in religious allegiance. For example, the statistics on India show an increase 
of Christians of all persuasions from 9,850,000 in 1955 to 12,394,000 in 1960. 
How are we to interpret this apparent increase? The map does not, and 
cannot, but we must. 

The 1955 map gives the total world population as 2,400,000,000 while 
the 1960 map shows an increase of 300 millions. An attempt is made to 
show the growth of the religions in relation to population growth. Chris- 
tianity has grown from 771 to 775 millions in the last ten years but dropped 
from 32.1% to 28.7% of the world’s population. All the religions listed 
show slight drops in relation to population while the figure combining the 
minor religions and the religion-less has increased from 16% to 22 % of the 
population. The obvious conclusion is that there has been a decline of the 
great religions, but, again, the figures need interpretation. It would be useful 
to have a pamphlet accompanying the map which could give somewhat more 
detailed information and could interpret and comment upon it. 

The author of Religions of the East was born in Japan, educated in Japan 
and the United States, is a priest in the Episcopal Church, and at present Asso- 
ciate Professor of the History of Religions at the University of Chicago. His 
scholarly work has centered on the study of Mahayana Buddhism and the 
methodology of Religionswissenschaft. The present book was written follow- 
ing a year of research and teaching in a Japanese Buddhist university and 
travel in other parts of Asia. 

One could review this book as a textbook for use in university courses 
on Asian religions. The wealth of materials and especially their arrangement 
and interpretation at the hands of a competent historian of religion will make 
the book welcome to teachers of “comparative religions.” 

One could also review it as a book written for a wider audience of thought- 
ful people who want closely-packed reliable information about the Asian 
religions and especially about their réle in an East which has met the West. 

Finally, this book could be reviewed as a study of the ethos and structure 
of the “holy communities” in Eastern religions. Here, especially in his study 
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of the Buddhist samgha, Professor Kitagawa makes his scholarly contribution. 
One wishes the author had given some attention to the “‘ecclesiolae in ecclesia,” 
for example, the place of the Sufi orders within the Muslim ummah. 

Of interest to readers of The Ecumenical Review will be the author’s remarks 
about the Buddhist “‘ecumenical movement” and its connection with Bud- 
dhists’ renewed missionary concern. He concludes : 


. in less than two decades Buddhism has made notable advances 
toward the twofold goal of missionary outreach and Buddhist unity. To 
be sure, the Buddhist Community is still divided by different traditions, 
cultural heritages, and national interests, and the Buddhist nations are 
haunted by almost insurmountable problems concerning industrialization, 
communism, and social and economic welfare. Besides, whether the 
spokesmen of Buddhism admit it or not, Buddhism is not yet a live option 
in the religious life of people outside Asia. Despite all these problems 
which confront them today, Buddhists are beginning to see “in faith” the 
possibility of relating their holy Community to the totality of the human 
community. This is another way of saying that today Buddhists are 
seeing a glimpse of the Samgha Universal ” the midst of the brokenness 
of the empirical Buddhist Community (p. 221). 


Somehow this has a familiar ring. 
HARRY B. PARTIN. 


A CRITICAL TEXT-BOOK ON ECUMENISM 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH, by BERNARD LEEMING, S.J., Darton, Long- 
man & Todd, London and The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1960, 
pp. 340, 35s. 


Father Leeming has given us a friendly and charming contribution to 
the admirable number of studies in ecumenical thought and action made 
by Roman Catholics (by Canon Thils, Father Boyer, Father Duff, etc.). 
His book is well written and worth reading by anyone interested in Christian 
unity. It carries the reader along through intricate questions in a relaxed and 
thoughtful style and with a patient temper of deep concern. It is a guide 
for those who like themselves to be guided ; full of knowledge — but not 
too full of it — and of opinions, sometimes just strictly confessional, sometimes 
personal but mostly revealing,—a guide, whom a non-Roman would not 
always have chosen deliberately but to whom he can listen with profit. 

This profit, however, is surely not always the one the author intended. 
As far as knowledge about the WCC and the ecumenical movement as such 
is concerned, the reader who has read a few other books or articles about 
it and knows it by experience, is not likely to learn many new facts. For there 
is a certains — sometimes irritating — vagueness and lack of exactness in the 
presentation, a feature which is all the more underlined by the long processes 
through which the material of the book has had to pass: Lauriston lectures 
in 1957; license by superiors in June 1958 and November 1959 ; copyright 
and publication in 1960. When so many stages have to be passed through, 
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it is evidently impossible to include much up to date news of such a rapidly 
changing field of life as the ecumenical movement. And there are even traces 
of the different stages in different chapters of the book, so that the author 
seems, for example, to know more about the implications of the forthcoming 
integration between IMC and WCC in the last part of the book than in the 
first part. This adds, of course, to the feeling of vagueness. And besides 
this the book includes some very questionable formulations. When the 
author says that the Stockholm Conference grew out of associations formed 
at Edinburgh in 1910 (p. 3), that the WCC “embraces in its organization all 
the organizations which formed the Universal Chrisiian Council for Life 
and Work” with a foot-note referring to the IMC, the WSCF, the World’s 
YMCA and YWCA, etc. (p. 4), or that the WCC has “various sub-divisions 
for different purposes, not least to study matters of doctrine, liturgy, Church 
history, method of evangelization, and diverse projects for reunions of 
Churches” (p. 6), to mention just a few obvious examples, it certainly does 
not serve to clarify the issue. Too often the book refers to a pre-Evanston 
situation, and — in some instances — the author seems to rely far too much 
on articles rather than official documents. The profit to be gained from this 
aspect of the book is, thus, more of a negative nature. One learns how diffi- 
cult it is to make an approach from the outside to such a complicated phe- 
nomenon. 

But there is more in the book than a presentation of the ecumenical move- 
ment and its work. There is above all a very interesting commentary on ecu- 
menical facts and quoted opinions, both Roman and non-Roman. Father 
Leeming makes e.g. a remarkably positive evaluation of the Church of South 
India, at least as an interim solution, and of the negotiations between Angli- 
cans and Presbyterians in Britain. Sometimes the author even criticizes the 
Anglo-Catholics in a friendly way for being too rigid with regard to the actual 
position in doctrine and rite of their church as a whole: not, of course, in 
order to minimize the importance of an intransigent standpoint, but to show 
the inner logic of the matters involved and because he has a deep interest in 
churches as churches. There is e.g. a fair and understanding interest in the 
Free Churches. And at the same time Father Leeming simply refuses to 
understand how e.g. papal Mariological definitions could make the relations 
between Rome and other churches more difficult. For him the promulgation 
of the dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin was simply an author- 
itative formulation of a faith held before. It changed nothing, but it clarified. 

And here I think we come to the very heart of this book. The ecumenical 
movement seems to have two great functions in the opinion of the author : 
it actualizes the necessity of visible Christian unity and it brings churches 
to realize the facts of their divisions. When some of them are reunited, it 
strengthens their loyalty to the cause of unity, and it underlines the vagueness 
in their respective doctrinal positions which made it possible for them to 
unite. Father Leeming’s obvious interest in non-theological factors stems 
from this. He is in favour of the ecumenical movement, because it under- 
lines by its existence and its effects a fact which he is eager to have clarified : 
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the relation between Rome and the separated brethren as a relation between 
“churches” and “the Church.” Therefore, Roman intransigence and ecu- 
menical enthusiasm go well together (though the effort to defend and refer 
to Mortalium Animos at this point seems rather unsuccessful). 

Now, this is a clear position — and a respectable one. But does it brings us 
very much further? It is certainly not hostile to common prayer and fellow- 
ship. But its seems to leave important issues untackled. There is in the ecu- 
menical movement not only a zeal for visible unity but also a faith in an 
existing unity. Father Leeming criticizes this faith but cannot deny it. The 
question is: How far can this faith in a mutual relation in Christ, in spite 
of all division, be made fruitful also with regard to the Church of Rome? 
As long as there is a Christian conviction, a living prayer, a saintly living 
on both sides, it may be so because Christ holds us to himself. But then 
it is a fact with deep theological relevance. To deny it is difficult, to accept 
it is challenging. Why do we not start there ? LARS THUNBERG. 


THE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH AND THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY 


EUROPEAN ORIGINS OF THE BRETHREN, compiled and translated by DONALD 
F. DURNBAUGH. The Brethren Press, Elgin, Illinois, 1958, 463 pp. $4.75. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE ANABAPTIST VISION, edited by Guy F. HERSHBERGER. 
Herald Press, Scottdale, Penn., 1957, 360 pp. $4.50. 

THE STORY OF THE MENNONITES, by C. HENRY SMITH. Mennonite Publication 
Office, Newton, Kansas, 856 pp. $4.50. 

COUNT ZINZENDORF, by JOHN R. WEINLICK. Abingdon Press, New York 

Nashville, 1956, 240 pp. $4.75. 


We live in one of the truly great dynamic and creative times of history. 
Events have not suddenly gone awry nor have they lost their moorings. 
We live in an age when God is shaking the foundations and “stirring up the 
nest” (Deuteronomy 32.11) of our complacency. The very cradles of our 
Christian heritage are being stirred and broken up by God Himself. The 
malevolent winds of our day are but the frantic attempts of us men to seek 
inadequate places of refuge and shelter rather than taking the challenge of 
God to fly and being willing in faith to trust the “eternal pinions” of His 
wings to bear us up. One of the fruits of the ecumenical movement is that 
we are all challenged to share the story of God’s working among us and of 
our stewardship in obedience. 

Weinlick has given us an English biography of Count Zinzendorf. This 
is the moving story of a child born to a family of means and position. Places 
of power and influence were open doors to him but in answer to the call of 
God he became a pilgrim and a key person in the Moravian movement. 
The intensity of his faith made him zealous to see the Church become a 
true Christian community and an instrument for the missionary message of 
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Jesus. He felt commissioned by the Lord God to spread the word of Jesus’ 
blood and death, without concern as to what would happen to him. Weinlick 
guides us as we follow the count as a deeply religious child, a maturing man 
nurtured by the Pietist revival of his day attempting on the one hand to stir 
the established Church to greater discipline and obedience in witnessing and 
to win the radicals to that charity of living which would enable them to remain 
in and enrich the life of the whole Church. 

Zinzendorf was unable to realize his ecumenical program but before his 
death he saw missionary colonies settled in the West Indies, in Greenland, 
among the North American Indians, Livonia and the northern shores of 
the Baltic, to the slaves of North Carolina, to Surinam, to the Negro slaves 
in several parts of South America, to Travanxore in the East Indies, to the 
Copts in Egypt and to South Africa. Zinzendorf was an early apostle of both 
ecumenicity and witness in mission. 

Professor Donald Durnbaugh in his book, “European Origins of the 
Brethren,” has compiled and translated for us a source book on the begin- 
nings of the Church of the Brethren in the early eighteenth century. 

Smith’s “Story of the Mennonites” enlarged and revised by Cornelius 
gives us in narrative form the account of the Anabaptists from Switzerland 
to Germany and Holland and the definitive form it took under Menno Simons. 
From here they spread or wandered under the hammer of persecution. The 
story is told by sharing with us the accounts of individuals who sought to 
minister to and lead these pilgrim people. It is a story of cruel and oppressive 
persecution beginning with Felix Manz who on January 5, 1527 had his 
hands tied to his knees and, accompanied by a Reformed clergyman who 
tried to the last to secure a recantation, was rowed from the town hall in 
Zurich down the Limmat with his mother and brother following along the 
banks shouting words of encouragement, and tossed overboard to become 
the first of a long line of martyrs who preferred to die rather than to give 
up their faith. Smith not only brings to life men such as Conrad Grebel, 
Hans Denk, Balthasar Hubmaier, Menno Simons, Jacob Denner, Christian 
Neff and a host of others, but we also move with the disciplined community 
as it seeks to find places where they can be free to worship God, witness for 
Christ and live a life unspotted from the World. 

The three books above are good background for reading the excellent 
book, “The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision.” It consists of twenty-five 
essays by contemporary scholars who trace the story of Anabaptist thought 
from martyrdom and disrepute to rediscovery and present day interpretation. 
Guy Hershberger has edited a sixtieth anniversary tribute to Professor Harold 
S. Bender. 

Harold S. Bender himself contributes the key article “The Anabaptist 
Vision,’ which was his presidential address to the American Society of Church 
History, December 1943. The central teachings of the Anabaptists are set 
forth as: “First, a new conception of the essence of Christianity as disciple- 
ship ; second, a new conception of the church as a brotherhood, and third, a 
new ethic of love and non-resistance.”” (p. 42) 
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This is the heart of the Anabaptist contribution to the family of Chris- 
tians. Franklin Littel in his essay on the “Concept of the Church” quotes 
Robert Friedman, “On Mennonite Historiography and on Individualism and 
Brotherhood,” in the Mennonite Quarterly Review, April, 1944. His com- 
ments are so forceful, and so illuminating for the present crisis in the Prot- 
estant Churches, that I quote him here: 

“Everybody still remains alone, seeking his personal salvation, and he 
only enjoys the sharing of edification with the like-minded co-religionists. 
Or to put it in other words: the brother is not absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of the individual, which rests alone in the possession of one’s faith. 
It is but one further step from this position to the liberal concept of indi- 
vidualism of the last hundred years, (which) almost atomized society and 
destroyed church life at large. Now then, the central idea of Anabaptism, 
the real dynamite in the age of Reformation, as I see it, was this, that one 
cannot find salvation without caring for his brother, that this “brother” 
actually matters in the personal life... This interdependence of men gives 
life and salvation a new meaning. It is not “faith alone” which matters (for 
which faith no church organization would be needed) but it is brotherhood, 
this intimate caring for each other, as it was commanded to the disciples of 
Christ as the way to God’s kingdom. That was the discovery which made 
Anabaptism so forceful and outstanding in all of Church history.” (Jbid. 
p- 123.) 

This is the contribution of the Anabaptists to the whole ecumene as it 
wrestles with the Gospel, the Church and the Christian Community. One is 
challenged to read not only the articles by Bender and Littel but also those 
by Robert Friedmann, John H. Yoder, Don Smucker and Paul Peachey 
of the Mennonites as well as those by Roland H. Bainton and Ernest A. Payne. 

It is unfortunate that only Roland Bainton raises a question for the Ana- 
baptists to consider : in what sense is a single church entitled by the gospel 
to more independence in the great church than each individual man has in 
the small, where they are all members one of another ? 


KURTIS FRIEND NAYLOR. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND CHURCH UNITY 


THE SociaL Sources OF CHURCH UNITY, by Rosert Leg. An Interpretation 
of Unitive Forces and Movements in American Protestantism. Abingdon 
Press, New York, Nashville, 1960, 238 pp. $4.50. 


When previous books which have stood out as landmarks no longer 
appear to be valid, a re-appraisal of the facts of the current situation is very 
much in order. 

The book in question is H. Richard Niebuhr’s “The Social Sources of 
Denominationalism,” published in 1929 and characterized by Dr. Lee in 
a footnote as a sine qua non for students of sociology of the American Church. 
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To this work, the present volume constitutes a helpful and necessary compa- 
nion. Dr. Lee’s self-assigned task is to show that social forces are now in 
fact promoting church unity: it would be more exact to say the promotion 
of a greater consolidation within American Protestantism. The author makes 
a well documented appraisal of the reduction of social differences in contem- 
porary American society, and proceeds to indicate how this has contributed 
to the reduction of religious differences. His conclusion is that “this is a 
moment in history in which religious forces have converged with social factors, 
such as race, class, sectionalism, nationalism and the various patterns of 
unity to produce a very imposing movement of church unity.” 

The swing of the pendulum from showing the social factors to be divisive 
to church unity, to showing that they make for church unity is so great as 
to be almost alarming. In the inter-relationship of church and society, is the 
church to become the creature of its society? Will the church bear the mark 
of the emerging American culture to such an extent that it risks the loss of 
its own identity ? Even in the consideration of the doctrinal consensus, the 
author raises in a speculative manner the question that the Church may have 
so accommodated itself to society that it has merged religious with social 
values. The arguments lead towards the conclusion that the rising tides of 
cooperation and collaboration (under the impetus of the unifying social forces 
creating the homo americanus) may be at the cost of losing the distinctiveness 
of the church from the secular world — as something “over against’ the 
world carrying within itself the processes of renewal and growth into “one 
missionary church.” 

This three-fold characteristic of the ecumenical movement,— (unity, 
renewal, mission) — risks getting lost in the minds of the general readers 
of this book, in finding the word “ecumenical” used so concretely in relation 
to consolidation within the Protestant churches, rather than referring to the 
whole church in the whole world. 

In limiting ecumenical to Protestantism, the basic question still remains : 
Does such unity so influenced by social unity better qualify the churches of 
America to play their role in the ecumenical movement as the word is used 
in its world setting ? Is the danger a real one, that the very merging of American 
cultural, social and religious values may weaken their usefulness ? 

Councils of churches, which Dr. Lee characterises as the “chief locus of 
co-operative Protestantism,” while acknowledged at the Faith and Order 
Conference at Oberlin as legitimate expressions of unity, are characterized 
more as being a common vehicle for the expression of corporate action in 
prescribed areas, than as relating to denominations working out their bases 
of doctrinal unity. In the context of the description of the conciliar move- 
ment a cautious reference is made to the possibility that one of the factors 
might be that “ta strong National Council is the Protestant response to the 
concentrated power vested in a unified hierarchical force, as represented by 
Roman Catholicism.” However “the absence of references pointing to a 
Protestant unity as a way of counteracting the cohesiveness of a Roman 
Catholic organization makes this phenomenon more difficult to identify as 
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a contributing source of ecumenicity.” For a fuller concept of the ecumen- 
ical movement, this somewhat negative aspect might have been matched by 
a more positive comment as to the degree to which greater unity in social 
forces also could bring Roman Catholics and Protestants into closer working 
relationships even if only in community councils, brotherhood weeks and 
national functions. 

One characteristic of the emerging American culture, which Dr. Lee 
demonstrated as an author, is the capacity of a nation to look at itself in a 
spirit of critical and honest self-appraisal. This is shown in the listing of the 
final questions with which he is “plagued”... “Is there an autonomous 
function of the church in the world which has not been fully treated ?” Having 
placed the focus of consideration on the influence of a society in process 
of becoming unified on church unity, he poses the more difficult question 
as to what impact do the churches in process of unifying have on social unity 
or disunity ? 


HELEN MORTON. 


A SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE MAKING 


““WORT UND GLAUBE,” by GERHARD EBELING. Mohr & Siebeck, Tiibingen 1960, 
463 pp., DM 29.—, cheaper binding DM 25.— 


The way has been hard these past 15 years for systematic theologians and 
there has certainly been a shortage of them. Giants held the field so long 
that scarce a younger voice could rise. Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Paul Tillich 
and less resonant names provided material to read rather than stimulus to 
construct a new system. One of the few to emerge from the mountain of 
literature as something more than a book reviewer is Gerhard Ebeling. He 
too is in Switzerland, a professor at Ziirich. What chairs these Swiss fill ! 
What other little country could keep Karl Barth at one end and Emil Brunner 
at the other, with a number of considerable satellites around both ? Gerhard 
Ebeling is certainly rising to his zenith and has already made a real contribu- 
tion. He has inspired his students, provoked and stimulated conferences and 
public meetings, and provided some excellent theological reading. What is 
more, he is a systematic theologian, writing not as though he had already 
attained, but stretching forward towards, the high prize. He describes the 
essays in this present book, “Wort und Glaube,” as “steps towards and 
within systematic theology.” There is a constant experimenting in all Ebeling’s 
writings. He gathers the material for a study and arranges it in a possible 
pattern, testing and rearranging as he goes, until he emerges with something 
satisfying, but not yet complete. In 1959 he gave us, “Das Wesen des christ- 
lichen Glaubens” and it was a considerable work. The great themes of the 
Christian Faith were dealt with one by one — Jesus, Faith in Christ, God, 
the Word of God, the Holy Spirit, Man, Righteousness, Love, the Church, 
the Word and so on. His material was arranged after the manner of Emil 
Brunner. He has the same provocative style. But the pieces seemed to lie 
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about him, unco-ordinated, like tools strewn over a carpenter’s bench. He 
is obviously a Biblical theologian, but you have to be nowadays to get a 
hearing! He had obviously learnt much from Gogarten, Bultmann, Tillich 
and Bonhoeffer ; but he had his own things to say and a system was clearly 
emerging. The tools were strewn about the bench; but it was clear that a 
major operation was in hand and the tools were in their right places for action. 
Now this new book with the promising title of ““Wort und Glaube”’ offers 
us more material to help explain this systematic theologian. 

It is a big book with more than 450 pages and it has little shape. Almost 
a score of essays deal with a wide variety of subjects, all grouped around 
the Bible or Faith. Some are quite popular and many have appeared before 
at least once in some theological journal. The arrangement is not completely 
haphazard, but it is difficult to find the pattern. The collection begins with 
an academic study of the methods of historical criticism and their importance 
for Protestantism. This essay goes back to 1949, when Ebeling first began 
to look at some of the issues raised here. It is a stimulating essay of some 
length raising many of the really important questions, particularly in relation 
to the Protestant understanding of the Church. Ebeling’s strength as a con- 
structive critic comes out in this essay. He not only shows the inadequacy 
of many previous theologians, but he also shows where new work is needed. 
For example, he points out that further work is needed on the historical 
relation between the Reformation and the development of the spirit of the 
modern age. In this field, he detects that Dilthey and Troeltsch have gone 
furthest but that there is an urgent need for a continuance of their work. 

There is a short essay on Dietrich Bonhoeffer, which shows Ebeling’s 
sympathy. But he does not fail to take issue. Bonhoeffer’s martyrdom must 
not be allowed to put him above criticism. Bonhoeffer was a theologian and 
as a theologian he is treated by Ebeling. This is one of the many essays 
reprinted in this collection which has appeared before. It was part of a sym- 
posium called “Kritik an der Kirche” published by Kreutz-Verlag in 1958. 
The central essay of the collection also comes from this year. It is “Jesus und 
Glaube.”” Ebeling recognizes at once that he is dealing with a subject balanced 
between historical and dogmatic studies. He deals with both in a manner 
worthy of Walther Kiinneth. He is a true disciple of Bultmann as he launches 
into his subject: “The question of the relation between Jesus and Faith is 
the heart of Christology and is the original data for dogmatics.” He soon 
takes up the central question posed to Bultmann by his critics and dealt with 
only reluctantly by the great master: What is the relation between the his- 
torical Jesus and the development of Faith? This is the best essay in the 
book and shows a real grasp of the problems involved. More than once in 
reading it, we are reminded of Walther Kiinneth’s “Die Theologie der Auf- 
erstehung”’ ; but this is no second-hand essay. It is an original contribution, 
coming to grips with issues but not finding the way through completely. This 
indeed is a “step on the way to a systematic theology.” 

The book is not wholly satisfactory. Gerhard Ebeling seems to have 
been clearing out his drawer and one wonders why some of these essays are 
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included. But the book is worth reading and contains gems enough. We have 
much to expect from Ebeling. EDWIN ROBERTSON. 


UNDERSTANDING ORTHODOXY 


L’EGLIsE ORTHODOXE HIER ET AUJOURD’HUI, by JEAN MEYENDORFF. Le Seuil 
(Les Univers), Paris, 1960, 208 pp. 

LA PRIMAUTE DE PIERRE DANS L’EGLISE ORTHODOXE. “Bibliothéque ortho- 
doxe,” Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, 1960, 150 pp. S. Fr. 8.50. 
THE VATICAN DoGMa, by Father Sercius BuLGAKOv. St. Tikhon Press, 

South Canaan, Penn., USA. 91 pp. $1.50. 


To a Western mind, the Orthodox Church always has an enigmatic quality. 
We should therefore be very grateful to Professor Meyendorff for presenting 
us, in this little book, with a summary of Orthodox doctrine and history 
in a way that is perfectly adapted to the readers to whom he wishes to address 
himself. 

He presents Orthodoxy from two aspects. The first is a wide and rapid 
survey of the history of the Church during the first centuries and during 
the Councils, then of the Eastern Church after the schism — the Byzantine 
Church and the attempts at union, the Turkish invasion, the contacts with 
the West and the resulting confessions of faith, the Russian Church. Secondly 
the book describes the doctrine, the spiritual life and the ecclesiology of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The chapter which describes the Orthodox Church today will be read 
with particular interest. It passes every autocephalous church in review and 
gives its main characteristics. 

In order to inaugurate their new series of books on Orthodoxy, Messrs. 
Delachaux et Niestlé have published a remarkable book consisting of four 
studies. 

The first, by Nicolas Afanassieff, is entitled L’Eglise qui préside dans 
l'amour (The Church whose authority is love). In attempting to solve the 
problem of primacy, Afanassieff starts with the two forms of ecclesiology 
in history. The “universal” ecclesiology created by St. Cyprian considers 
that the Church is a unique body of which every local church is a member. 
It exists within the context of law and implies a “primacy” which can be 
defined as the juridical power of a Bishop. According to the “eucharistic” 
ecclesiology of the Early Church, every local church gathered around the 
Eucharist is the fulness of the Church. The union of harmony and love which 
exists between the local churches manifests itself by the fact that every church 
“accepts” what happens in the others. This ecclesiology is set within the 
framework of grace and implies a “priority” which may be defined as the 
authority (not the power) of witness and of acceptance of a Church (not of 
a Bishop) which wields its authority in love. Both Jerusalem, and then later 
Rome, were invested with this kind of authority. 

The second study, by Nicolas Koulomzine, is entitled La place de Pierre 
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dans I’ Eglise p.imitive (The place of Peter in the Early Church). Its aim is 
to show the limitations on the primacy of Peter from two aspects : first, Peter 
exercised this primacy only with the Twelve and within the Church at Jerusa- 
lem ; secondly, he did so only for a time, until he left Jerusalem 

The third study, by Jean Meyendorff, is on Saint Pierre, sa primauté et 
sa succession dans la théologie byzantine (Saint Peter, his primacy and his 
succession in Byzantine theology). 

There are two problems which Byzantine theologians keep distinct : the 
personal ministry of Peter and his succession. Among the Apostles, Peter 
has the primacy ; he is the chief of the Apostles, as few theologians deny. 
But it does not follow that the Pope is his sole successor, nor that he should 
exercise authority and jurisdiction over the whole Church. Peter, it is true, 
was a universal Apostle, not merely Bishop of the local church at Rome. 
All Bishops are therefore his successors. Consequently the primacy of Rome 
is not derived from the succession of Peter but from Rome’s position as 
capital of the Empire. This primacy is only “analogous” to that of Peter 
in view of the good order of the Church, for every local church possesses the 
fulness of the Church of God. The primacy of Peter is bound up with his 
confession of faith, and the Pope is Peter’s successor only in so far as he 
retains Peter’s faith. 

The fourth study is by Alexandre Schmemann, La notion de primauté 
dans I’ecclésiologie orthodoxe (The concept of primacy in Orthodox ecclesio- 
logy). After having described the contradiction which exists between the 
traditional ecclesiology of the Eastern, eucharistic Church and the rights 
in force today based on a universal ecclesiology (the autocephalous churches), 
this article examines the forms of authority which are admissible by the old 
ecclesiology : the Council which is not a power over the churches but the 
manifestation of their unity ; the regional authority, the metropolitan author- 
ity and the universal authority of a Church — an authority which is not a 
power over the Bishops but a privilege, a priority in love, the manifestation 
of the unanimity of the churches. The principle of autocephaly springs from 
two errors: the fusion of Church and State, and religious nationalism. 

If one wishes to understand Orthodox ecclesiology in a theological language 
which is comprehensible to the Western mind; if one wants to steer one’s 
course between the Scylla of Roman Catholicism (in which the local church 
is swallowed up in the universal one) and the Charybdis of Protestantism 
(where there is no guarantee of unity between the different local churches), 
it is absolutely essential to read this book. The solution that it reveals opens 
up very broad ecumenical perspectives 

The dogma of papal infallibility, the most important result of the Vatican 
Council 1869-1870, is the subject of an article written in 1929 by the well- 
known Russian theologian S. N. Bulgakov. It has now been reprinted in 
the USA with an introduction by L. A. Zander. 

The first chapter deals with the composition of the members of the Council 
and the proceedings which, against the will of a strong and learned opposi- 
tion, led to the proclamation of papal infallibility. 


26 
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Having shown the canonical difficulties of the dogma, its historical impos- 
sibility is illustrated by the Councils of Constance and Basel which acted as, 
and declared themselves to be, superior to the Pope. 

There follows an examination of the four Canons on the Pope’s full power 
of jurisdiction and dogmatic infallibility. The Orthodox criticism is con- 
centrated on the words that the infallible definitions of the Pope “‘are as such, 
apart from the assent of the Church, not subject to correction” (ex sese, non 
autem ex consensu ecclesiae). This not only denies the rights of the episcopate 
and the principle of Sobornost but also makes the declaration of the Council 
a self-contradiction. It is an effect of the Counter-Reformation and remains 
the decisive obstacle to union with the Orthodox world. 

The wealth of historical information and texts, the penetrating historical 
and dogmatic analyses, whose conclusions are still held by Orthodoxy today, 
justify the reprint of this article at a time when a promising Roman Catholic 
Council is being prepared. 

Community of Taizé. 


WAYS TOWARDS UNITY 


CATHOLIQUES ET PROTESTANTS, by OSCAR CULLMANN, Delachaux & Niestlé, 
Neuchatel, Paris ; 1958, 71 pp. Fr. 2.85. 

KATHOLIKEN UND PROTESTANTEN, by OSCAR CULLMANN, F. Reinhardt, Basel, 
1958, 67 pp. DM 2.80. 

CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS, by OSCAR CULLMANN, Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1960, 62 pp. 4s. 6d. 

CONFLICT AND AGREEMENT IN THE CHURCH, by THOMAS F. TORRANCE, Vol. J, 
Order and Disorder, Lutterworth Press, London, 1959, 331 pp. 45s. 
Vol. 2, The Ministry and The Sacraments, Lutterworth Press, London, 
1960, 213 pp. 35s. 


As an exegetist, in the New Testament O. Cullmann keeps coming up 
against the unity of the Church as an undeniable necessity. This unity demands 
constant sacrifices in everything that is not essential, namely the basis of the 
faith. But, as the author states (in a lecture which he gave on several occa- 
sions and which is now available in three languages), it is precisely on an 
essential aspect of the faith that Catholics and Protestants are divided : faith 
in the Church and in the way in which they envisage unity — a division which 
is insuperable from the human point of view. Nevertheless (the author con- 
tinues) we have several possibilities of affirming at least our unity in baptism : 
theological discussion (to the value and sincerity of which Cullmann pays 
a fine and deserved tribute), and prayer. But how can this prayer take con- 
crete form, and how can Christian people be made to participate in the 
fraternal progress of the theological discussion? At this point the author 
suggests that a joint annual collection for the poor among the separated 
brethren should be organised in the different churches, on the same lines 
as the collection organised by Paul in the Gentile-Christian Churches in aid 
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of the Church at Jerusalem. The author describes several remarkable occasions 
when such collections have been organised, although they were seldom really 
joint appeals as he wanted them to be. He also describes the criticisms to which 
he was exposed, and the criticisms which are merely excuses for maintaining 
a suspicious confessionalism. 

One can only hope one thing: that Professor Cullmann’s proposal (to 
which he has already resolutely committed himself) may gradually be adopted 
in conjunction with the week of prayer for unity, which owes so much to 
the Abbé Couturier. On the other hand these joint collections should not 
become an aim in themselves (any more than the week of prayer is), absolving 
us from the search for visible and concrete Christian unity. We must not 
confine ourselves to saying that this unity is impossible from the human 
point of view. We must pray for unity, as God desires it and in the ways 
that He wishes. This means keeping open the possibility that God may wish 
to effect this unity through us and through our human points of view, enlight- 
ened by faith — a faith which Catholics and Protestants will more and more 
live and think together. 

The collection of lectures given by Professor Torrance on different occa- 
sions reveals one conviction : the search for Christian unity can only succeed 
if it returns to the source, to Christ. The doctrine of the Church, therefore, 
important as it is, is only a parergon of the Christological search “in the 
glorification of God the Son and in concrete commitment to the mission of 
the Gospel.”” The author therefore endeavours to trace all the ecclesiological 
differences back to these Christological differences —-a method which is 
enlightening although sometimes exaggerated. 

Very fine are the pages on the Church in the chapter on “Relations between 
Presbyterians and Anglicans.”” The Church is a community characterised 
by Agape, a Body which is expanding towards plenitude and which must 
live the life of reconciliation in a divided world. One of the questions which 
may be asked about this first part of the book is whether the “Christological 
reduction” applied to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is not in danger of placing 
the Spirit in a subordinate position, to such an extent that the balance between 
the three Persons of the Trinity is endangered. 

The second part of the book is devoted to problems of Faith and Order. 
The article entitled ““Where do we go from Lund ?” is of primary importance. 
Torrance shows how the delegates to Lund were led to realise one fact : that 
mere comparison of different traditions results in an impasse. The present 
development of biblical theology has enabled us to discover a Christological 
unity which leads to a good theological method : thinking together (on the 
basis of Christology) about our differences concerning the Church, the min- 
istry and the sacraments. 

In fact, two suggestions seem to come out of Lund: 


we should rethink the doctrines of the Church, the ministry and the sacra- 
ments in Christological terms ; 


we should study our differences in the light of tradition. 
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According to Professor Torrance, the Church might perhaps be able, 
now for the first time, to give the doctrine of the Church of Jesus Christ 
full dogmatic formulation of an importance equal to that of the Ecumenical 
Councils. The study of tradition derives as much benefit from the biblical 
renewal as from the patristic renewal. Thus a fresh emphasis is placed on 
the relation between tradition and witness, on the inseparable links between 
tradition and dogma, between the growth of the Church as the Body of Christ 
and its growth in the thought of Christ. 

Community of Taizé. 


THE CALLING OF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, an examination of the Doctrine from the 
Reformation to the present day, by CyriL Eastwoop. The Epworth Press, 
London, 1960, 268 pp. 30s. 


“There is both need and room for a thorough examination of the basis, 
meaning and development of the doctrine of the Priesthood of all Believers. 
It is time that the doctrine was taken out of the slogan category and set in 
its true context as an essential and determinative element in the theology of 
the Church.” Eastwood begins his enquiry with this statement ; and he is 
certainly right. For the question of the status and function of the laity has 


become so prominent today, especially in the ecumenical discussion, that 
a theological enquiry into the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers has 
become an urgent necessity. Eastwood gives a clear and informative survey 
of the different forms in which this doctrine has found expression since the 
Reformation. First the author mentions Luther and Calvin, then the Angli- 
can Church, the Puritan tradition and Methodism. He concludes with some 
personal comments. 

The book contains a great deal of valuable information and clearly brings 
out the main trends from Luther until the present day. Certain inadequacies, 
however, must not be overlooked. Eastwood states the different “doctrinal 
views” without explaining their historical background and origin. He does 
not relate them at all to the history of Christianity as a whole. For instance, 
he does not show to what extent the general change in religious outlook in 
the 18th century affected the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. It is 
true, the biblical sources for the doctrine are briefly outlined in the introduc- 
tion. But the problems which arise are not tackled in such a way as to show 
the biblical background of the whole doctrinal development. Many opinions 
are given so summarily that they fail to do justice to the complicated facts 
(for instance, the remarks about the Roman Church on page 240). 

Eastwood’s book is therefore a valuable contribution to the subject, and 
we shall often revert gratefully to his enquiry ; but it is not the final and con- 
clusive treatment of this important subject. 

LUKAS VISCHER. 
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LIFE AND WORK ABROAD 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS, by HARLAN CLEVELAND, GERARD J. MANGONE 
AND JOHN CLARKE ADAMS; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1960, 316 pp. $5.95. 

ASSIGNMENT : OVERSEAS, by JOHN ROSENGRANT AND OTHERS; Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1960, 152 pp. $1.95, paper $3.50 cloth. 


Overseas employment is not a new phenomenon. But due to the revolu- 
tionary changes that have come about in the world scene during the last 
two or three decades, this matter has acquired new significance, larger dimen- 
sions and greater complexity than ever before. At this time when each nation 
is eager to present a good image of itself before other nations, and develop 
right international relationships, the conduct and personal relations of its 
foreign based citizens are of vital importance. Besides, the social and political 
ferment in the present-day world have radically altered the clues to effective 
performance of job assignments abroad. Those who go to live and work 
in countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America have to take into serious 
consideration the present upsurge of nationalism, rising economic aspirations, 
resurgence of ancient cultures and religions, and the new awareness of human 
dignity and equality. 

The Overseas Americans is a well documented report of a penetrating 
study undertaken by a team of three Syracuse University educators, of the 
life and work of a large section of American citizens abroad. The authors 
have made an extensive survey of the job assignments abroad, conducted 
interviews with hundreds of Americans working in various parts of the world, 
and have examined the existing training facilities available in USA, for those 
who go overseas. 

The first part of the book provides very interesting reading. It deals with 
the motives that propel the overseas Americans and the different patterns 
of social attitudes and cultural adjustments they develop in strange and new 
surroundings. The motives are of various types —a vague delight in the 
exotic, financial gains, a desire to escape uncongenial surroundings at home, 
a desire to be “‘a big frog in a little pond” and a sense of vocation. Interestingly 
enough, it is found that an impressive number of people stay on for many 
years. “Working abroad is a catching disease”’ a relief administrator said. 
“The first time you go, it is as if a drop of gypsy gets into your blood” said 
a woman who works for USIS (p. 20). By giving a number of interesting 
examples, the authors show the great difficulty experienced by many overseas 
Americans in making proper adjustments and developing right attitudes 
in new and strange situations of different cultural backgrounds. Two most 
extreme types of reaction are “the Americans who go native and the Americans 
abroad who never left home.” The authors point out the difficulties and 
problems faced by most of the Americans who rightly avoid the temptation 
to fall in these two extremes. 

The second part of the book describes the range of overseas assignments 
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now handled by three main categories of people — Government personnel, 
missionaries, and business men. It is in the third section that the authors 
speak more clearly the findings of their exploration of the elements needed 
for effective performance in overseas assignments. According to them, the 
success of a person assigned to work abroad depends on five factors — tech- 
nical skill, belief in mission, cultural empathy, a sense for politics and organ- 
isation ability. Recognising that these five elements are also related to success 
at jobs in the USA, the authors make an effort to point out the special relevance 
of these in work abroad. Cultural empathy is defined as “the skill to under- 
stand the inner logic and coherence of other ways of life, plus the restraint 
not to judge them as bad because they are different from one’s own ways” 
(p. 136). The organisational ability required in overseas assignment is dif- 
ferent from the requirement in USA. “In oversimplified form the difference 
is this: in the United States, you are likely to succeed in a job by working 
yourself into it ; abroad you may not be successful unless you can work your- 
self out of the job by inventing the self-sustaining institutions and training 
the personnel to manage them” (p. 150). According to the authors, the 
missionaries on the whole have a better sense of mission and cultural empathy 
when compared to the secular workers. But they seem to share, along with 
others, a great lack of the sense of politics and organisational ability. The 
authors warn that “the overseas American who is trying to spread a foreign 
doctrine in self-consciously nationalistic societies without being expelled as 
a dangerous subversive had better have a high order of political skill — and 
keep a wary eye on the distribution of political power” (p. 144). Speaking 
about organisational ability, they point out the need for “‘institutionalising 
missions” and their “self-sustaining growth.” The fourth part of the book 
deals with the various attempts that are being made in USA for providing 
educational and training facilities for those who prepare to go abroad. In 
conclusion they point out the various fallacies underlying the ongoing train- 
ing programmes and the need for an imaginative programme of action for 
the recruitment, selection and training of personnel for work abroad. The 
number of suggestions that they make are worth considering by the govern- 
ment, the academic institutions, the business world, the churches and such 
other agencies who are faced with the challenge of improving their overseas 
operation. 

This book is worth reading by all those who plan to go abroad, Americans 
or non-Americans. Some readers will rightly question the implied general 
philosophy of this book which seems to be the popular “philosophy of suc- 
cess.” Is it right to judge the conduct, attitudes and behaviour of a person 
merely in terms of “effective performance of job assignment?” If an over- 
seas American thinks and behaves as proud and “superior,” it is not enough 
to point out to him that his attitude will not pay in a foreign country : it is 
also necessary to point out the equality and dignity of all men — Americans 
or non-Americans. An American going abroad will do well if he examines 
his basic convictions and principles of life on which human conduct and 
personal relationships are based. 
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It is the conviction of a Christian that his faith in Christ should be the 
basis of all aspects of his life. A Christian who goes abroad must consider 
his faith as the basis for responsible and creative relationships with persons 
in other lands. He is also called to make an effective witness to his faith in 
Jesus Christ in and through his life and work. These are the Convictions 
that led to the publication of the book Assignment : Overseas. This volume 
had its origin in lectures given at the Institute on Overseas Churchmanship, 
designed specially for churchmen planning to go abroad on overseas assign- 
ments for government, business and service organisations. 

The book contains a brief analysis of the general problems connected 
with life and work abroad and a valuable introduction to the major religions 
of the world — Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Roman Catholicism. A 
simple but profound outline of Christian faith is given under the title “The 
uniqueness of our Christian Faith.” Articles on “missions” and “Christian 
communities abroad” supply very useful information for American Chris- 
tians going abroad. Unfortunately the book does not deal adequately with 
the problems, dilemmas and opportunities of Christian laymen in expressing 
their Christian witness in and through their work and profession. However, 
this book should be commended as a useful guide to all Christian laymen, 
planning to go on overseas assignments. 


AB sy? 
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